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methods.’ 
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in its scrupulously scientific examination of 
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constructive alike, for its original and 
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ductions, and for its elegant, scholarly 
diction.’ 
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posthumous work, which sums up the 
labours of the author’s life, we have the 
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duced in the present generation—a work 
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‘No words of ours, nothing short of the 
study of the volumes from end to end, will 
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soaring language with which the great 
theme is handled.’ 
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subject-matter, ‘“‘ Human Personality” can 
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thought, been written in a style so combined 
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ULIET went to bed that night as calmly happy as any maid of 
seventeen could wish to be; yet long before she woke she was 
conscious of vague disquietude and uneasiness. At last, starting 
from a feverish dream of tempest and shipwreck, she realised that 
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the turmoil came from without—that the world, in fact, was groan- 
ing under a fierce and sudden storm. Sitting up, and looking 
towards her uncurtained window, she could see the dark shapes of 
the trees writhing, tortured by the blast ; she could hear the rain 
beat upon the panes, being dashed against them every now and 
then by a violent gust as a wave is dashed upon arock. Straining 
her eyes in the dim light, she could see whole flocks of the broad 
leaves of the plane trees whirling past like flights of storm birds, 
and the wind blew throughout with such a moaning, eerie sound, 
sometimes sinking to a low mutter, and sometimes rising toa 
scream, that she fairly shuddered to hear it. She lay awake till 
her usual hour for rising, feeling troubled and uneasy, she knew 
not why; in all probability the state of the elements reacted on 
her sensitive and highly strung nerves. Every sad thought that 
could suggest itself came to her mind as she lay there; she thought 
of her pretty mother, who had died when only a few years older 
than she was now ; of her father’s advancing years, and how little 
she could do to help and comfort him ; of Annola’s disagreeable 
face, and of a certain significant glance of hers as Juliet had 
passed her on going to bed. What had she meant by it? Did 
she think her admiration of Christian’s playing exaggerated ? 
And yet, surely no admiration could be too great! Perhaps she 
deemed Juliet forward in expressing it. She must be more 
careful in future, she reflected; yet how difficult it was to keep 
silence when so deeply moved. 

‘This is a nice morning, miss, I’m sure,’ remarked Andrews 
when she brought the girl’s cup of tea. ‘ They don’t seem to 
make no provision at all for cold weather in this house. I said I 
supposed you’d be having breakfast in the Spysal this morning, 
and the waiter says that’ud be impossible. ‘‘ Never in the Spysal,” 
he says. SoIsaid: ‘‘ Where will you give it to them then? Do 
you think my gentleman and my young lady are like geese or 
ducks, that they want to take their breakfasts out there in the 
pouring rain?” So he said he supposed you'd take it in your 
rooms.’ 

‘In our rooms!’ ejaculated Juliet. ‘I don’t like that idea. 
Surely there must be some other place.’ 

‘That’s what he said,’ asseverated Andrews lugubriously. 
‘Either outside or in your rooms is the rule of this place, being a 
Luftkurort, he said—whatever that may have to do with it. 
And never a sign of a fire anywhere that I can see, only little 
black holes in the walls where them nasty stoves ‘ull be coming— 
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not that they’re much good to anyone! There’s no denying, 
Miss Juliet, England’s the land for comfort.’ 

She set down the cup with a heavy sigh and withdrew. 

Juliet drank her tea, which tasted more of hay than anything 
else, and being possessed of one of those natures which deem it 
incumbent upon them to endeavour to be the more cheerful the 
more they find other folk affected by depressing surroundings, 
she resolved bravely to make the best of the day. 

She had almost completed her toilette when a loud single 
knock at the door took her by surprise. On opening it she 
found a very minute waiter, balancing on his five finger-tips a 
tray bearing breakfast for one. 

‘I did not order it here,’ protested she. 

The waiter repeated the explanation he had already given to 
Andrews. Such, he announced, was the invariable rule at a Luft- 
kurort. 

‘ But my father * said Juliet. 

‘The gracious gentleman has slept badly, and will not 
breakfast for another hour.’ 

There was evidently nothing for it but to submit, and Juliet 
sat down to eat her repast in her cold, disordered room with what 
appetite she might possess. By-and-by another knock at her 
door heralded the arrival of Andrews and the housemaid. 

‘We are going to do the room now, miss,’ said the maid; ‘ we 
sha’n’t be long, and perhaps you'd like to go to the sitting-room 
till we have finished.’ 

Juliet stood hesitating, not wishing to disturb her father, 
whose practice it was to leave open the door which connected his 
bedroom with their joint sitting-room, yet dreading Annola’s 
displeasure if she ventured to go down to the reading-room. 
Presently she heard the piano and paused to listen. 

‘If he is practising his exercises I will not go down,’ she said 
to herself; ‘I will not have Fraulein Isté saying I prevent him 
from doing serious work.’ 

But a moment's attention assured her that this was no 
exercise. He was playing Chopin. After all, why should she 
not go down and listen? He would be too much absorbed to 
notice her, and Annola could say nothing—the reading-room was 
common to all. Downstairs she went, feeling almost irresistibly 
drawn by the sounds, catching her breath, indeed, as she stood in 
the passage without. Ah, how he was playing—with what 
passion and force—and how well the subject assorted with the 
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day. It was the ‘Storm Study,’ taken at breakneck speed, and 
rendered, as it seemed to her, with a kind of diabolical fierceness 
and fury. She shuddered, and stood a moment with her fingers 
on the door-handle. The wind whistled down the corridor, 
making every door creak or bang; the rain had forced its way 
through the skylight, and with each fresh gust dropped noisily 
into the pails set to catch it. Mingled with the actual strife of 
the elements was the thunder of Christian’s music; the crash and 
roll of it filled Juliet’s ears and brain. She could distinguish, as 
it seemed to her, the roaring of a forest in a gale, the shock of 
precipitated clouds, the leaping and rocking of waves, the solemn 
warning toll of a lightship sounding at intervals. And through 
all this storm and stress of Nature she was aware of the waging of 
another battle: a soul was struggling and crying out in anguish, 
and it seemed to her that the powers of evil were closing in upon 
it and stifling its voice. 

She turned the handle softly, impelled by a sudden desire to 
look upon the face of the musician, but the door did not give way ; 
she pushed, and discovered that it was locked. 

Loosing the handle as gently as she had grasped it, she stood in 
silence waiting till he had finished. That human voice, which 
she had thought to distinguish amid the passion of sound, sobbed 
and pleaded and grew faint; the storm was passing—dying away ; 
the tortured soul, weak with the recent struggle, continued at 
intervals—so it seemed to the girl’s fancy—to appeal and lament 
and reiterate its sorrowful denial. Now there came a sudden and 
terrible crash, a shriek of unholy triumph—and then silence. 
The tempter had conquered: the soul was lost. 

Seized with unaccountable panic, Juliet again tried the door ; 
she even rattled the handle and knocked; but within all was 
deathlike silence. She would have called aloud, but was 
restrained by a movement of pride and wounded feeling. She 
turned away, pale, and holding her head high, to find Annola at 
her elbow. 

She passed her quickly, and fled upstairs with suddenly burning 
cheeks and a throbbing heart ; butishe had marked the gleam of 
triumph in Annola’s eyes and the smile that curled her lips. All 
that day the thought of it stung her, and she was haunted besides 
by the memory of Christian’s strange behaviour. That he should 
have locked himself in to begin with; she had thought it accidental 
at first, but now was convinced the precaution had been taken 
designedly. Then, that he should have taken no notice of her 
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unconscious appeal, that he should not even have vouchsafed a 
word of explanation in answer to her knock—it was rude! It 
was positively insulting! She felt as though he had struck her. 

As she sat motionless in her own room, now trying to account 
for this sudden and extraordinary change, now wrathfully resolv- 
ing never to give this unkind and unmannerly youth so much as 
another thought, she was conscious, during the occasional pauses 
in the storm, of a continued pacing to and fro in the room over- 
head, which she knew to be Annola’s; and all at once the idea 
leaped into her mind that she had perhaps been shut out, too— 
and she found it distinctly comforting. 

She now began to strain her ears afresh for the notes of the 
piano ; but, though as long as the wind raged and the rain lashed 
her window her fancy cheated her with the notion that Christian 
was playing, and she could even have sworn that whole bars were 
borne to her ear athwart the medley of sounds, when the gale 
abated she became aware that all was silent, save for the throbbing 
of her own heart and the measured footsteps overhead. 

‘Perhaps it is he who is walking in Annola’s room,’ she said to 
herself, and her heart sank again. 

As Juliet passed the reading-room on her way to dinner, she 
could not resist a glance in its direction, and saw, to her great 
surprise, that the key was sticking in the lock—on the outer side 
of the door. 

Could it be possible that his friend had locked him in? Was 
this the almost absurd explanation of the conduct which had 
puzzled her? Annola had locked him up to prevent his playing 
truant; and he had been too much chagrined at being thus 
treated to confess the fact to Juliet when she had knocked at the 
door. Her spirits went up with a bound, and she almost laughed 
aloud, so great was her relief. 

She took her place at the table with a very bright face, 
eagerly watching the door for Christian’s entrance. Her face was 
all dimpled with mischievous smiles ; it would be impossible to 
resist teasing him presently about this, she thought. 

But though Annola presently entered with a moody counten- 
ance, no Christian appeared. 

The wind was a little less boisterous in the afternoon, but the 
rain was still falling in torrents when Juliet, finding it too dark 
to read, betook herself somewhat mournfully to the window, 
where she remained for some time, gazing out at the melancholy 
prospect. 
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The plane trees were almost stripped of their leaves; drifts of 
these, some scarcely edged with autumn yellow, were lying on the 
sodden soil. Round every tree was a miniature moat; a very 
river raced impetuously over the terrace and down the incline 
towards the road; each branch and twig was a waterspout, adding 
its quota to the ever-increasing flood. The dripping woods were 
wrapped about with dense mist, all the glowing colours of yesterday 
giving place to a general monotonous gloom, though here and 
there through the grey shroud the drenched yellow branches of 
beech or birch pierced with almost uncanny effect. 

As Juliet stood pressing her languid forehead against the 
pane, she suddenly saw a figure emerge from the mist and 
advance towards the house without looking to right or to left. 
It was Christian. Christian, bareheaded, with his soaked clothes 
clinging to him and his streaming hair pasted to his face. Rivulets 
of water fell from him at every movement; his shirt looked like a 
limp rag, his shoes were coated with mud. Juliet had no time to 
dwell upon these details, for her attention was at once riveted on 
his face. It was deadly pale—but with what a different pallor to 
that of yesterday! Now his very lips were white, every feature 
set and drawn, the brows frowning. 

He entered the house without looking up, and, listening 
intently, she presently heard a door bang overhead. 

The long day wore to a close at last; Juliet had been a prey 
during all those weary hours to many fears and much wonder. 
Something had happened, she said to herself over and over again 
—something must have happened. She lingered a little after the 
supper-gong had sounded. Christian was always a little late, and 
she had a secret hope that he would overtake her on the stairs. 
She must ask him what was amiss. Perhaps he had received 
bad news. Poor Christian! 

It was almost dark on the stairs, and though she had pur- 
posely awaited the descent of someone from the flight above, 
she gave a violent start when Annola’s voice sounded close to her. 

‘He is not coming down,’ it said. ; 

Poor little Juliet blushed hotly in the merciful darkness. 

‘Is he—is Herr Thal not well?’ she faltered. 

‘He is perfectly well,’ responded the other, adding, with 
insolent emphasis: ‘ He does not care to come down.’ 
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CHAPTER XII. 


































































































‘My dear Juliet,’ said her father when they met, next morning, in 
the newly improvised breakfast-room which the authorities of the 
Schone Aussicht, moved by the united protests of its guests, had 
grudgingly consented to place at their disposal—‘ My dear 
Juliet, are you not surprised at the sudden flight of our friends ?’ 

For a moment the dreary little chamber, with its long oil- 
cloth-covered table and rows of wooden chairs, seemed to spin 
round the girl, but she answered quietly : 

‘You mean the musician and Fraulein Ist6, I suppose? Are 
they gone, then ?’ 

‘I never was so much astonished at anything in my life,’ 
resumed her father. ‘Yes, gone, bag and baggage. I saw 
the fly drive away with both of them inside, and their luggage 
piled up beside the driver. Did you know nothing of it, then ?’ 

She shook her head. 

‘I must say I am disappointed,’ went on Mr. Lennox. ‘It 
would have been civil to say good-bye. I have taken a good 
deal of trouble with that young man, too, and I had intended 
to help and advise him further before we parted. A little guid- 
ance—a weighty, judicious word or two—is of very great use now 
and then to a young fellow in his position. Yes, I think I could 
have helped him,’ he continued, musing. ‘The lad interested me 
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very much. He was sympathetic and responsive. I should have 
liked to keep in touch with him. It is a thousand pities he 
should have rushed off like that ; I might have asked him to com- 
municate with me now and then. These lads are all alike, I see 
—impressionable, impulsive, and too often ungrateful.’ 

Juliet kept her eyes fixed on her plate and made a brave pre- 
tence of eating, though she felt as if every morsel must choke her ; 
her heart swelled within her, and when the Professor sorrowfully 
passed judgment it seemed to cry out in fierce endorsement. 

Oh, yes, Christian’s conduct was unpardonable, inexplicable. 
Toavoid them, first, as though they, his friends, had ever done any- 
thing except admire and wish him well, and then to leave without 
so much as a word; it was worse than ungrateful—it was almost 
offensive. 

She made her escape as soon as possible after breakfast, 
and sat down to think it over in her own room ; but in spite of long 
and painful meditation her poor little brain remained as muddled 
as ever and her heart as sore. 

Poor little Juliet! It was her first great disillusion, and she 
could not get over it. Christian had filled her thoughts more 
than she had been herself aware of, and now there came a great 
blank in her life, which the sad and bitter memories he had left 
behind could not fill, incessantly though they preyed upon her. 
The weather had broken; the Schone Aussicht was emphatically 
a@ summer resort, and did not aspire to be anything else; so 
that at this time of year it was the reverse of comfortable. 
Certain black, uninviting-looking stoves were, indeed, introduced 
into the living-rooms, where they made very poor cheer; the 
large china erection in the corner of the reading-room was duly 
set going, with the result that the heads and faces of any occupants 
of the chamber burnt violently, while their feet remained proportion- 
atelycold. Yet Juliet’s lonely little figure might often have been seen 
in the big chamber which looked so empty and dreary now. She 
would wander round it, sometimes pausing by the window, whence 
Christian had looked out on her that first morning, to recall his 
boyish talk ; sometimes telling herself with a fierce heat of indig- 
nation that he had shown her from the first he was selfish and 
ungrateful ; sometimes smiling, in spite of herself, when her eyes 
rested on the placard with the threefold notice to which he had 
drawn her attention. 


Man bittet nicht zu rauchen. On est prié de ne pas fumer. 
Smoking forbidden. 
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And sometimes she would open the piano, and gaze for a long 
time at the notes, striving to call back some of Christian’s exquisite 
music. At least she had heard it: it would be something to 
remember all her life that she had heard it. 

Horace came in one day and found her so engaged. 

‘ Are you going to play, Miss Lennox?’ he asked. 

‘No,’ said Juliet, getting up quickly ; ‘I was only looking at 
the piano.’ 

He glanced at her with troubled eyes, but went on, speaking 
at random : 

‘Do you not play at all? I should have thought with such a 
perfect sense of rhythm you would have found pleasure in it.’ 

She shook her head. 

‘ Ah, well,’ said he, ‘one cannot doeverything. Your dancing 
is enough.’ 

Her hand was already on the door-handle, but she paused to 
look back absently at the corner of the room where she had danced 
for him and Christian Thal. 

‘I shall never dance again,’ she said, half to herself; then, 
raising her eyes and looking defiantly at Bulkeley, she added: ‘I 
am too old.’ 

Meanwhile the Professor was totally unconscious of his 
daughter’s state of mind, and, for his own part, was perfectly 
content. His work proceeded smoothly; the emptiness of the 
place pleased him enormously ; perhaps the absence of Christian, 
which he had regretted at first, became subsequently a source of 
satisfaction to him, being one notable cause of distraction the 
less ; the gloomy weather also fell in with his mood, and even 
his little black stove. When the sun did not shine a man was 
less tempted to wander abroad, and when there were no little 
dancing flames or glowing, crumbling caverns to induce one to sit 
idly in the chimney corner, study and work proceeded at a 
brisker pace. 

‘Yes,’ Mr. Lennox allowed one day, ‘ this place suits me to a 
nicety. I don’t know when I have been in better vein or felt it 
more easy to concentrate my attention. It is lucky you are 
so happy here too, Baby, and that I need have no scruple in 
remaining.’ 

The Professor's power of concentration was, indeed, so exclu- 
sively bent on his work that he took no notice of his surroundings, 
except in so far as they affected it. Even at meal-times he would 
sit in perfect silence, revolving some theory in his mind, or else he 
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would converse exclusively concerning it with Juliet or Bulkeley. 
Bulkeley was a favourite with him, and was often invited to share 
his table, and Mr. Lennox would not infrequently, on these 
occasions, plunge into lengthy dissertations on the subject upper- 
most in his thoughts; Horace being sometimes an inattentive 
listener, for his eyes would wander, in spite of himself, to Juliet’s 
face, and he would tell himself discontentedly that it was growing 
smaller every day. 

Professor Lennox’s studious peace was, however, unexpectedly 
put anend to. As he and Juliet were descending the stairs on 
their way to dinner one day they were aware of a great commotion 
in the hotel. The only two remaining waiters were hurrying dis- 
tractedly hither and thither; Boots was labouring upstairs with a 
large canvas-covered trunk poised on his shoulder, followed by a 
cabman bearing a portmanteau. Schmidt was imperatively sum- 
moning Lena, the chambermaid, from the bottom step, and a loud, 
clear, unmistakably British voice was talking rapidly in the hall. 

‘You ought to have a proper entrance; it is very inconveni- 
ent arriving by the back way. Ich liebe nicht den Riickenweg— 
nein, pas du tout. Ou est maboite ? Wo ist mein Koffer? Have 
you paid the driver ? Hasn’t he got any change? Hat der Mann 
kein Wechseln—pas de change? Geben Sie es mir ziiruck— 
da—jetzt ein pour-boire.’ 

‘ Daddy!’ cried Juliet, with such an ecstatic little laugh as she 
had not given for a long time, ‘only Countess de Galphi could 
speak such German—and such French. Oh, yes, there is her 
bonnet, the same dear old bonnet with cock’s feathers! Oh, I am 
so glad!’ 

She was jumping up and down now, as she held on to the 
balusters. 

‘Countess de Galphi!’ ejaculated the Professor with a crest- 
fallen face. ‘Is he there too? Now there is indeed an end 
of peace. Who would ever have dreamed of their coming here? 
I thought they were in Brussels.’ 

Meanwhile Juliet had run downstairs and thrown her arms 
round the advancing form of a white-haired lady who was just 
beginning the ascent. 

‘So there you are!’ cried Countess de Galphi, kissing her 
affectionately if brusquely. ‘I thought we should catch you— 
came this way on purpose. How do you do, Professor. Isn’t this 
a surprise ? We broke our journey here on your account. Wasn't 
it good of us? Est-ce qu’on.a porté mes petites choses en haut ?’ 
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she inquired, turning abruptly to Herr Schmidt. ‘ Meine kleine 
Dinge. Ignace, cherchez vos petites choses pour l’amour du ciel.’ 

She turned as she spoke to a tall and very meagre gentleman, 
whose spare form, tightly buttoned in an overcoat, had hitherto 
occupied an unobtrusive position in the rear. He now advanced, 
taking no manner of notice of his energetic spouse, to extend a 
limp hand to Juliet, and then, passing her with a bow, proceeded 
to the first landing, where he bestowed a similar greeting on 
Mr. Lennox. 

When and where Count and Countess de Galphi had first 
come across each other was a mystery to all their acquaintances. 
The Countess, who belonged by birth to a good old family of the 
North of England, had led a roving life for many years: before she 
suddenly astonished her family and friends by appearing with a 
foreign husband in tow. Some people said he had been starving 
in an attic when she had taken compassion on him ; others that 
he had disguised himself as a courier in order to obtain access to 
her ; others, on the contrary, indignantly protested against such 
surmises, and asserted that the match had been made up by the 
English Ambassador in Rome or in Vienna. The Countess herself 
maintained a discreet silence on the subject, and her spouse was 
absolutely impenetrable. That he had no money was evident ; 
it was also clear to the most suspicious that he was a harmless 
creature, dignified after his own unobtrusive fashion, easily 
pleased, and devoted to his lively good-natured wife. But his very 
nationality was shrouded in mystery. Presumably the Countess 
knew from what soil he had sprung, but she did not deem it 
necessary, apparently, to take the world into her confidence. 
Once or twice she had alluded to his pedigree, dropped a hint of 
the -Almanach de Gotha and asserted, with some heat, that she 
could never have looked at any man who had not at least seize 
quartiers. She addressed him indifferently in French, German, 
and Italian of the same execrable quality; while he responded 
invariably in an English that was uniformly bad, but which 
occasionally became entertaining from a certain imaginative 
quality which he managed to introdace into it. Thus, on being 
presently introduced to Horace Bulkeley, and on observing that 
the latter held between his fingers the smouldering end ofa 
cigar, he drew a cigarette from his own pocket and inquired 
politely : 

‘ Might I incommode you for the fire ?’ 

And Horace stared for a moment before he realised that the 
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query was another form of the conventional one, ‘May I trouble 
you for a light ?’ 

‘ Now venez, venez, Ignace, es ist jetzt Mahlzeit. Wir essen 
um ein Uhr, nicht wahr? une heure. Keep a table next you, 
Juliet. Gargon,’ shrilly over the balusters to the waiter, 
‘ Kellner, nous désirons garder une table 4 cété de ce Monsieur et 
cette jeune dame.’ 

‘ Bitte? ’ said the poor little boy waiter appealingly from the 
foot of the stairs. He had picked up a little English, but 
French was not included in the curriculum of the Schone 
Aussicht ; and even if it had been, it is doubtful if he would have 
understood the Countess’s peculiar idiom. 

‘Dear me, what a stupid little fellow! Ich will ein Tisch halten 
ganz nahe zu dieser Herr—verstehen Sie ?—zwei Tischen zu- 
sammen—so.’ 

The Professor came mournfully downstairs. Countess de 
Galphi was one of his oldest friends, and he was exceedingly fond 
of her, but in his present mood he considered her visit inopportune ; 
and the close proximity at meals for which she had so thought- 
fully provided filled him with dismay. As he was crossing 
the hall her voice came cheerfully down to him from the flight 
above : 

‘ You see, we’re going to have war with Russia at last.’ 

‘ What ?’ cried Mr. Lennox, with a start of surprise. 

‘Oh, yes. I saw it in the paper to-day—got one on my way 
up from the station. I always knew it was coming—didn’t you ?’ 

‘But I read the Times through this morning,’ protested 
Horace, recovering in some measure from the stupor into which 
the announcement had thrown him, ‘ and there was nothing of the 
kind in it. The German papers must have got hold of some cock- 
and-bull story.’ 

‘It was an English paper, though,’ returned the Countess 
with a kind of gloomy triumph from her upper landing. ‘I 
always make a point of getting an Englische Zeitung im- 
mediately on arriving at a new place. I'll send it down to the 
dining-room, and you can see it for yourselves.’ 

Presently, indeed, the Professor, effectually roused from the 
abstracted mood which had recently become almost habitual to 
him, was eagerly scanning one sheet of a certain aggressively 
Radical organ, while Bulkeley searched the columns of the other ; 
but neither could discover the disturbing item of intelligence in 
question. 
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They were still pursuing this fruitless quest when the Countess 
and her husband joined them. 

‘Can’t find it?’ she ejaculated as they both fell upon her 
with aggrieved complaints. ‘ Well, you must be dull. But men 
never do see things that are actually under their noses. N’est-ce 
pas, Ignace, je dis toujours que vous ne voyez jamais ce qui est 
sous votre nez? Give me the Zeitung.’ 

She glanced at the page, popped her finger on a certain spot, 
and handed it triumphantly back to Mr. Lennox. 

‘ There, you see I found it in a minute.’ 

‘ Where ?’ 

‘ There, in the middle of that long thing, ‘“‘ A Forecast of the 
Future.” Don’t you see they say we are certain to have war with 
Russia before long.’ 

The Professor threw down the sheet with a laugh that was 
half irate and half amused. 

‘It is plain enough, I think,’ cried the old lady jubilantly. ‘I 
always felt it was coming, as I say, and if you ask me, I think we 
shall probably have a thorough good beating. Things are looking 
very black for us all round, it seems to me.’ 

The Professor laid down his knife and fork and gazed at her, 
more in sorrow than in anger, for a moment or two, after which he 
proceeded to demonstrate to her at great length and with no little 
heat how impossible it would be—even if the prognostics of some 
irresponsible scribblers were fulfilled, which was most unlikely— 
for the greatness of England ever to be diminished by so much as 
a tittle, or for her defenders to prove unequal to any emergency. 

Countess de Galphi sustained her share of the argument with 
equal energy, and retained throughout the spirit of cheerful 
pessimism which appeared to be characteristic of her. Horace 
occasionally joined in, but was little noticed by either of the dis- 
putants until some chance allusion of his drew the lady’s attention 
to himself. 

‘ My Radical tenets!’ she cried ; ‘ what do you mean by that ? 
I am a Conservative I would have you to know.’ 

‘Conservative!’ he echoed, astonished, for she had been 
enunciating theories of the most advanced description, and her 
strictures on existing conditions were of a sweeping order. 

‘Yes,’ she returned with conviction—‘ strong !’ 

Thereupon Horace collapsed, and the Professor ceased to argue 
and began to laugh. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
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THOUGH the advent of the Countess de Galphi brought with it an 
element of cheerful bustle, exhilarating to Juliet, if somewhat 
disturbing to her father and his friend, after the first day or two 
things returned more or less to their normal groove.. The 
Professor again became silent and abstracted, parrying with polite 
brevity the old lady’s perpetual efforts to draw him out, and con- 
fining his own contributions to the conversation to an occasional 
remark to Horace on some subject too abstruse for ordinary com- 
prehension. 

One day, after watching him with unconcealed disapproval for 
some time, the Countess suddenly startled him by exclaiming : 

‘ Well, [don’t wonder that Juliet looks dull and triste. Poor 
child ! what is to become of her when I go I can’t think.’ 

Juliet looked up with a start. 

‘I am not dull, I assure you. I am quite happy here. Of 
course I shall miss you dreadfully, but still 

‘ Don’t talk nonsense, my dear. Anyone can see you are moped 
to death. What young creature wouldn’t be? And you don’t look 
a bit well either. As I said to my husband when we first arrived, 
“Cette enfant a perdu ses roses”—n’est-ce pas, Ignace, j’ai dit 
que Mademoiselle ici avait perdu ses roses? And so she has. 
I wonder you don’t notice it, Professor. The child is as pasty 
as possible, and quite black under the eyes.’ 

‘ [always thought this place suited Juliet,’ returned Mr, Lennox 
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with dignity. ‘She has frequently assured me that she liked it 
immensely, and it seemed to me that she was looking particularly 
well.’ 

‘Look at her now, then,’ returned the Countess, ‘ and tell me 
if she appears robust. Her face is about the size of a threepenny 
bit to begin with! She has lost all her spirits, too—anyone can 
see that. Nicht wahr, Ignace, das Kind ist nicht so lustig als 
sie war? Wir haben es oft gesagt, nicht ?’ 

The Count paused to allow the meaning of his wife’s words to 
penetrate to his brain—a needful precaution, for, though it was 
one of her peculiarities to use on all occasions a foreign tongue in 
preference to her own, she demonstrated another phase of her 
somewhat erratic Conservatism by adhering rigorously to the British 
pronunciation of most vowels and consonants. 

It was probably some sudden inspiration on his own part which 
enabled the good fellow to grasp at length her purport, whereupon, 
turning towards Juliet with an expression of respectful sympathy, 
he remarked, as usual in English : 

‘It is true that young Mees seem to have lost her colours, and 
that she appear no longer so enjoy.’ 

In other circumstances the Professor would have been 
amused at this quaint rendering of the word ‘ enjouée,’ but now he 
was too much disturbed at the announcement to note the phrase- 
ology. He too turned to Juliet with a startled look, and 
beckoned. 


‘Come here, child. Tell me, are you not well? Let me feel 
your pulse.’ 

‘No use doing that. Ce n’est pas en sentant le pouls que 
vous saurez combien elle est ennuyée, pauvre petite. She wants 
a change. Would you like to come with me to the cemetery on 
Sunday and see all the smart people put flowers on the graves? 
I always go. The first Sunday in November is a great day here. 
The fashionable folk drive up by hundreds with white Kranzen 
and pots of beautiful Blumen, and they make the graves look so 
bright and nice. We could have tea at a café afterwards—it will 
be a nice little outing. You would like it, would you not ?’ 

Juliet did not answer, but her father felt her shiver within 
his encircling arm. He himself was beginning some indignant 
protest, when he suddenly caught sight of tears glistening in 
Juliet’s eyes, and stopped in consternation. Thereupon the girl 
made some faltering excuse, broke down, and finally, releasing 
herself from his embrace, ran out of the room. 
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‘What can it mean?’ he exclaimed blankly. ‘I have never 
known her lose her self-control like this. She must be really ill. 
How blind I have been not to have noticed it! I must go after 
her—I must , 

‘ Now, just leave her alone for a few minutes, my good man, if 
you can do anything so sensible. You have been blind, certainly— 
as blind as a bat—but she isn’t a bit ill. She is only triste. 
Here she is isolée sur une montagne, au fond des bois— 
rien pour l’égayer que des feuilles mortes. No companions but 
two savongs who can talk of nothing more cheerful than centrifugal 
forces, and primary instincts, and that kind of thing. Yes, Pro- 
fessor, I am very angry with you—you pay no more attention to 
that charming child than if she were a stock or a stone.’ 

‘I own,’ said the old man in a nettled tone, ‘ that it would not 
have occurred to me to propose a visit to the churchyard as a 
means of restoring cheerfulness.’ 

‘ At least she would have been brought in contact with human 
nature,’ retorted the Countess stoutly. ‘Human nature, alive or 
dead, is better than your old dryasdust theories.’ 

‘Juliet has always expressed interest in my work ’—this very 
stiffly. ‘She has, moreover, frequently assured me that she 
delighted in the woods , 

‘Not in their present dripping state, je parie,’ cried his 
adversary. 

‘She seemed amused and pleased with the life here,’ he con- 
tinued, disregarding the interruption. 

‘ When there were a few more people in the place, perhaps. I 
don’t believe you know the difference between summer and winter 
—vous avez toujours la téte dans les nuages, vous savez. But the 
facts speak for themselves. Mr. Bulkeley, I appeal to you. Can 
this draughty, mouldy, melancholy place offer any attractions now 
to a young girl? Mr. Bulkeley,’ reaching across the table to poke 
him with a plump finger, ‘do you hear me?’ 

‘I beg your pardon !’ he exclaimed, emerging with a start from 
what seemed a somewhat gloomy reverie; ‘you are quite right. 
There is nothing—nothing here now which could possibly interest 
Miss Lennox.’ 

‘You ought to take her away at once,’ pursued Countess de 
Galphi inexorably. ‘Take her home, and let her have some 
hunting before the frost sets in. With a groom, you know—she 
would be all right with a groom.’ 

‘To Moorshill?’ queried the Professor, aghast. 
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‘Why not? Well, to Paris if you like it better. Yes, do take 
her to Paris and let her rub up her French. She is not so fond 
of speaking French as I should wish her to be. I often notice 
that when I purposely speak French to her she answers in 
English.’ 

‘But my work!’ gasped Mr. Lennox— if I am again disturbed 
I shall be thrown back for months. I am only beginning to get 
into swing. I had intended,’ looking blankly round, ‘to remain 
here during the winter.’ 

‘ Now, you mustn’t be so selfish,’ cried the old lady. ‘ What 
does it matter about your work—you’ve got plenty of money. If 
you keep that girl here during the winter it will be a crying shame. 
Even my husband notices how poorly Juliet is looking, and he is 
not at all an observant person. Je dis, mon ami, que quoique tu 
n’es pas observant tu trouves que Juliet n’a pas l’air du tout forte.’ 

After the customary interval for assimilation the gentleman 
responded mournfully that he had indeed remarked that Mees had 
a bad air lately. ‘Did you not observe,’ he added mysteriously, 
bending towards the perturbed father, ‘when my wife speak to her 
first she rouged and then she teared—she was in fact quite 
set-up ?’ 

Mr. Lennox cast a look of helpless consternation towards 
Bulkeley, and the latter roused himself in response to the mute 
appeal. 

‘Some compromise may surely be hit upon,’ he said, smiling. 
‘It should not be very difficult to devise a plan which would suit 
all parties. Professor Lennox wishes to remain here for at least 
another month or two. Why should he not do so? On the other 
hand, there is no reason why Miss Lennox, with whom the place 
evidently does not agree at this time of year, should not pass the 
interval elsewhere—in visiting friends, for instance,’ he added, 
looking suggestively at the Countess de Galphi. 

‘What a capital idea!’ cried she, clapping her hands; ‘and 
how stupid of me not to have thought of it. I will carry her off 
with me, and we'll have a grand frisk together. I'll take her to 
Stattingen ; she shall go to operas and concerts, and have German 
lessons and all sorts of things. Now, Professor, there’s your 
difficulty solved.’ 

‘But,’ said he, doubtfully, ‘Juliet has never been separated 
from me in her life. I don’t think she will consent to go.’ 

‘She must go!’ cried the lady. 

‘She really ought to go!’ murmured Bulkeley, while even-the 
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Count chimed in with an unusually energetic expression of 
opinion. 

And so between them they talked the Professor round, and 
when he presently summoned Juliet to impart to her the proposal 
his mind was made up. In vain did the girl plead and protest. 
It generally took some time for Mr. Lennox to come to a decision 
of the kind, but once thoroughly convinced of its advisability it 
was impossible subsequently to shake him. Juliet therefore 
found she must prepare to face the inevitable, and was somewhat 
consoled when Horace Bulkeley, drawing her aside on the first 
opportunity, told her hurriedly that he himself intended to remain 
over Christmas at the Schéne Aussicht, and would take care of 
her father and send her frequent reports of his health and spirits. 

‘ How good of you!’ she cried gratefully ; ‘ you are staying on 
purpose to look after him.’ 

‘It is a privilege,’ said Horace. ‘And, after all, when a man 
is as lonely as I am it does not matter much where he spends his 
Christmas.’ 

The smile which accompanied these words quite transfigured 
his honest, plain face, and Juliet smiled back confidently and 
brightly, congratulating herself on the thought of leaving her 
father in the care of this devoted disciple. Only once again did 
she demur at the proposed plan, and that was when some allusion 
was made to the pleasures which she might expect to find at 
Stattingen. 

‘I wish it had been any other place but Stattingen,’ she 
murmured, half under her breath. ‘I thought Countess de 
Galphi spoke of going to Dresden.’ 

‘Now, Juliet, you are unreasonable,’ said her father. ‘ You 
have not seen either of these places, and Stattingen is the gayer 
and more important of the two. Moreover, your first visit to 
Austria should make an epoch in your life. Confess that you 
can give no adequate reason for your objection to Stattingen.’ 

She shook her head. Even to her father she could not have 
explained that the idea of visiting Stattingen was repugnant to 
her solely because of the association of the place with Christian 
Thal. 
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STATTINGEN! Gay, bright, delightful Stattingen, with its gabled 
and painted roofs, tall houses ornamented with many a quaint 
design, oriel windows and covered balconies jutting out wherever 
the fancy took them ; its odd mixture of broad streets and dark, 
winding alleys, its noble river, its countless churches, its treasures 
of art, its endless bustle and chatter and laughter. No wonder 
Juliet’s head was well-nigh turned by the charm of the place. 
For the first few days she could do nothing but gaze about her ; 
it seemed to her that the life of the streets was of itself all-sufficient 
in its interest and gaiety. The carts and cabs dashing past, many 
of them drawn in somewhat casual fashion by a single horse 
harnessed to one side of the pole, but accompanied by what jing- 
ling of bells and cracking of whips and shouting of jocular drivers ! 
How unlike were these volatile Austrians to the phlegmatic folk 
of Schénwald. Then, the more imposing equipages of the 
aristocrats, with their magnificent Hungarian horses, the liveries 
of the servants being now in the extreme of English fashion, now 
of the many-braided, many-buttoned order denoting a Magyar 
household ; the bright shops, the beautifully clad lady pedestrians, 
the tight-waisted, moustachioed officers, spick and span in their 
marvellous uniforms—the very street-vendors in their varied 
costumes—all were new and delightful to watch. 

After a few days the party were settled in a small flat on the 
ground floor of a tall, newly-built house in a somewhat unfashion- 
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able quarter of the town. Life with the Countess de Galphi was 
certain to be varied and original, and Juliet found no small 
amusement in the unconventional little shifts and contrivances by 
which the good lady managed to eke out a not very enormous 
income. The motley collection of stores in the dining-room 
cupboard, selected and brought home by themselves, and com- 
prising every conceivable requirement, from foie gras to linseed 
meal, entertained her excessively ; the little travelling tea apparatus, 
which was daily set forth and subsequently washed up by the 
Countess’s own hands, appeared to her a marvel of comprehensive 
ingenuity ; the boiling up of their morning coffee on a spirit lamp ; 
the running out to the pastrycook’s to supplement a defective 
supply of rolls—all was to Juliet, the pampered child of fortune, 
full of piquant novelty. She knew that her father had taken care 
that her visit should put her kind entertainers to no expense, and 
meanwhile she was much interested and diverted by a mode of life 
so unlike that to which she had been accustomed. Even the 
Countess’s occasional appearance at the morning meal without her 
hair, and attired in a most unprepossessing négligé, and the Count’s 
invariable practice of cleaving to dressing-gown and slippers until 
midday, did not disconcert her. As for the dinners at out-of-the- 
way restaurants, the scrambling suppers after concert or play—the 
viands being frequently brought home in paper bags from the 
pastrycook’s and partaken of by the light of a solitary candle— 
well, they ali formed part of the cheery, irregular, Bohemian 
existence, and were, therefore, to be appreciated. Juliet was inte- 
rested in everything and in everybody: in Lena, the young wife of 
the portier, and her pale, sickly baby; in her fellow-lodgers whom 
she occasionally met upon the stone stairs. Herr Dr. Prutt and his 
newly made wife lived on the first floor. Juliet often saw the 
little bride peering anxiously forth from between the lace curtains 
of her sitting-room, and told herself that she was watching for 
patients. The Herr Doctor did not seem to have many patients as 
yet. Juliet wove quite a romance about the anxious little wife and 
the pale young doctor, and often found herself unconsciously 
hoping that this or that passer-by, who seemed to be slackening his 
pace as he approached the house, might be thinking of consulting 
the Medicin-Arzt. An elderly lawyer occupied the flat immedi- 
ately opposite the De Galphis’, and men and women of various 
denominations found refuge on the upper flights. 

Only one of these appeared to Juliet in the slightest degree 
interesting ; a tall, round-shouldered youth, with shaggy black 
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hair always tumbling into his eyes—these eyes alone atoning by 
their luminousness and intelligence for the plainness of his sallow 
face. 

Once or twice as he came swinging past Juliet he hummed a 
tune to himself, and occasionally she fancied she heard the 
muffled notes of a distant piano. 

‘ Ja wohl,’ said Lena, when questioned on this point. ‘There is 
a piano in the house—right up there in the garret. It belongs to 
Herr Michotte, the young Frenchman, whom the Hochgeborenes 
Fraulein might have noticed—he with the black eyes, who is 
always singing. Yes, he is lustig, the Herr Michotte, though 
often there is no fire da oben, and many a time the poor young 
fellow goes without his dinner—of that I feel sure.’ 

And then Juliet felt even more sorry for the young Herr 
Michotte than for Dr. Prutt, who at least dined every day, as 
was testified by the appetising savours that came floating down 
from his apartment about one o’clock. 

A little before seven one memorable evening Juliet and her 
friends sallied forth for the first time to the opera-house. They 
proceeded on foot, as is the custom in Stattingen, cloaks pro- 
tecting their sober morning dress, and lace kerchiefs covering 
the ladies’ heads. Count de Galphi walked between his wife 
and Juliet, giving an arm to each, and was quite brilliant as 
he discoursed of the powers of the prima donna and of her un- 
surpassed rendering of ‘Du holder Abendstern.’ Juliet almost 
danced along, and could hardly refrain from jerking her ‘con- 
ductor’s arm in her anxiety to make him go faster; her eyes 
were shining like stars under her white headgear. The Countess, 
on her side, talked, as usual, nineteen to the dozen in a variety 
of languages ; her little high-heeled shoes went tock, tock along 
the pavement, and were freely displayed, as was also a good deal 
of black silk stocking, beneath her carefully tucked up skirts. 
All were in the highest good-humour when they found them- 
selves in the arcade leading to the opera-house, and after thread- 
ing the interminable passages and mounting the handsome stairs 
were at length inducted into their box. 

‘I was determined you should do it properly the first time, at 
any rate,’ cried the Countess. ‘There is nothing like a box. 
Half one’s pleasure is spoilt if one happens to have a disagreeable 
neighbour. Iam sure I am glad of it to-night. Heavens, what 
a lot of Jews! I do dislike Jews. Well, this is comfortable—and 
so cheap, too—twenty-one kronen; would you believe it? And 
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there’s that nice little sort of anteroom where we can go and sit 
between the acts.’ 

But her remarks fell unheeded; the overture had already 
begun, and Juliet was listening spellbound. She had never been 
to an opera in her life, and seen thus, under particularly happy 
auspices, one may imagine the glamour of this new experience. 
When the curtain fell after the first act she still sat, with dilated 
eyes and flushed cheeks, gazing towards the stage. 

‘I believe you think the curtain will go up quicker if you sit 
staring at it,’ said the Countess, shrugging her shoulders. ‘ Well, 
I’m going to this snug little anteroom to rest my eyes. I am 
sure there is not much to be seen, unless you like looking round 
at all these Jew faces. There’s a girl down there quite bald, I do 
declare. She doesn’t know we can see the top of her head. 
Voyez, Ignace, une jeune dame qui est chauve.’ 

But Ignace had already retired to the anteroom, where his 
spouse presently joined him, and Juliet was left to watch the 
drop-scene in peace. 

But by-and-by she felt herself impelled to look upwards. 
Her eyes, drawn by that strange magnetism produced by the 
earnest scrutiny of other eyes, were lifted past the tiers of boxes, 
past the gallery above, up, up to the highest row of all, where 
they suddenly fixed themselves upon a face that stood out for a 
moment amid a crowd of other faces, and then—was gone. 

Juliet sat still, gazing with strained eagerness at the place 
where it had been ; but presently she rubbed her eyes. 

It was fancy, she said to herself. It was scarcely possible to 
distinguish anyone at such a distance ; she had been momentarily 
deceived by a chance resemblance. And yet—she had not been 
thinking of Christian Thal. Why was it that for a brief space, 
before the sudden rush of blood had made her head swim, it had 
seemed to her that he was there, looking down at her with a white, 
intent face. 

She leaned back in her chair with a sigh; the glamour of the 
place seemed to have faded ; her head ached, the air had become 
heavy and stifling. Idly she watched the members of the 
orchestra come strolling back to their places, feeling none of the 
keen excitement with which, had it not been for the recent 
incident, she would have hailed this indication of their approach- 
ing resumption of duty. The door of the next box opened, and 
there was a murmured colloquy and a laugh from one of the 
Israelitish ladies. Juliet did not turn her head ; she did not even 
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look round when, in another moment, there!was a knock at the 
door of their own box, and she heard the Countess de Galphi say, 
‘Entrez, the formula which she preferably used in England or 
Germany. Some vendor of ices was probably endeavouring to 
dispose of his wares. In another moment, however, Juliet was 
roused from her apathy by a summons from the Countess. 

‘ Juliet, this gentleman says he is a friend of yours.’ 

She turned quickly enough now. It was Christian Thal. He 
stood in the doorway, his eyes shining, his face radiant with smiles. 
Had he ever been unkind? Surely she had but dreamed it! 
With two strides he was at her side, and now her hand was in his, 
and he was telling her over and over again how glad he was to see 
her, and how surprised, and how he had hardly believed his eyes 
when first he had caught sight of her. 

‘ But I knew I could not be mistaken,’ he cried ; ‘there could 
not be another Juliet Lennox in the world.’ 

His hand still held hers, his eyes were dilated, glowing. He 
made no attempt to conceal the fact that he was bubbling over 
with delight at their meeting, yet somehow at his confident air 
Juliet felt a momentary return of anger. She drew away her hand 
and looked at him gravely. 

‘I am sometimes tempted to think,’ she said, in the formal 
tone which was an unconscious echo of her father’s—‘ I am some- 
times tempted to think that there are two Christian Thals.’ 

He stared at her for a moment, and then laughed and shrugged 
his shoulders. 

‘One the artist, and one the man ?’ he inquired. 

‘Does that account for it?’ said she, still coldly. 

A sudden light appeared to break in on him; his face grew 
serious, even moody. 

‘I can explain all that,’ he said in a low voice; and then 
stopped short, for at this moment the orchestra struck up and the 
Countess and her husband returned to their seats. 

‘Will you not introduce me?’ said Christian. There was an 
empty place behind Juliet’s chair, and:as he spoke he looked at it 
meaningly. Madame de Galphi intercepted the glance and her 
eyes twinkled. She was the soul of good-nature, and liked 
nothing so much, as she frequently averred, as to see young things 
happy. As Christian happened to be a particularly attractive 
specimen of a young thing, and as, moreover, Juliet’s eager face 
unconsciously endorsed the unspoken petition, the old lady, who 
had a fine scent for romance coupled with a characteristic 
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disregard of consequences, shook hands warmly with her new 
acquaintance and invited him to join the party. The curtain had 
risen, and now new wonders began to unfold, and Juliet looked and 
listened all the more entranced because of the proximity of her 
friend and the happy consciousness of restored confidence. Mean- 
while Christian devoted himself almost exclusively to watching 
her—the absorbed face, the small, bent head, the slender, clasped 
hands. Ah! there was only one Juliet—there should be only 
one Christian too. 

Once the golden tress of hair fell over her shoulder, and she 
tossed it back without perceiving that for a moment the silken 
ends of it rested on Christian’s hands, which hung over the back 
of her chair as he sat bending forward. He looked at it, hardly 
daring to breathe. How fine it was, how soft—it seemed to hold 
the light as it lay there. In another moment she moved slightly 
and it slipped away from him. At the close of the act the 
Countess bounced up and propelled her husband before her into 
the anteroom. 

‘ Those children want to talk to each other,’ she said in her 
worst German as he was about to protest. ‘They won’t say a 
word if we are there.’ 

The Count, shrugging his shoulders, insinuated that it was 
not, perhaps, quite wise. 

‘Sit down!’ cried the lady, ‘and ne gatez pas le sport.’ 
Meanwhile Juliet, whom this mancuvre of her friend’s had 
thrown into sudden confusion, was silent for a moment or two, 
and then, taking courage, looked Christian full in the face. 

‘I want to hear you explain,’ she said. 

He did not look at her, but she could see that he was breathing 
quickly. 

‘ Ask,’ he said, after a. pause. 

Juliet forgot her transitory perturbation, and leaning back in 
her chair gazed at him with the air of a young judge. 

‘The day before you left,’ she began in a low voice—‘ the 
stormy day, do you remember ?’ 

He bowed his head, and she thought she saw him shudder. 

‘You were playing,’ she went on—‘ you were playing Chopin’s 
“Storm Study.” I stood outside and listened, and when you had 
finished I turned the handle of the door.’ 

‘It was locked,’ said Christian laconically. 


‘Yes, it was locked, but you must have heard me. Did you 
know that it was I?’ 
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He nodded. 

‘ Well, I think that requires a little explanation,’ said Juliet, 
once more in unconscious mimicry of her father’s judicial tone. 

‘The explanation is—that the key was in Annola’s pocket.’ 
Those fine thin nostrils of his were still rising and falling rapidly, 
but he had lifted his eyes, and it seemed to Juliet that they were 
faintly twinkling. 

‘Could you not at least have said so?’ she cried, with gather- 
ing wrath. 

‘I was in a very bad temper, you see.’ 

‘I do not think that is any excuse for being rude to me.’ 

‘I am very sorry.’ 

There was no twinkle in the eyes now; but they looked more 
gloomy than penitent. 

‘Annola does not want me to be happy,’ he said, and suddenly 
dropped his chin in his hands. 

‘Did she insist on taking you away, then ?’ 

He nodded. 

‘ But surely she did not forbid you to say good-bye.’ 

He unclasped his hands and sat upright. 

‘No; it was I who would not say good-bye.’ 

‘And do you not think it was—it was 
she turned away her head. 

‘Do not let us speak of it now,’ he cried impulsively ; ‘ let 


us be happy. I mean to be happy; one has but one youth, 
after all.’ 


Juliet did not look towards him ; he could hear her little shoe 
tapping on the floor. He edged round his chair, bending forward 
so that she was forced to look at him. 

‘Forgive me,’ he whispered. ‘As you said, there were two 
Christian Thals in those days—the artist and the man. The 
artist belonged to Annola before—now it shall belong to the man. 
There shall be only one Christian.’ 

‘ Well, I hope he will be nice,’ said Juliet, and she began to 
laugh. 

‘It is time for me to go in, I think,’ said the Countess, craning 
her head round the partition. ‘That young fellow is actually sit- 
ting in her pocket.’ 

Christian discreetly pushed back his chair and stood up as she 
entered, and was immediately put through a catechism as to his 
age, occupation, and prospects in life. 

She was much interested in his replies, which were delivered 
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with affability and ease, and presently dropped into a dissertation 
on musical matters, to which he listened with no small amuse- 
ment. After descanting on the merits of Weber, Wagner and 
Strauss, all of whom she included in the same category, and all 
of whose names she pronounced in her own whole-hearted British 
fashion, she announced that she would like to hear Christian 
play. 

‘ But nothing is easier,’ cried he, delighted. ‘I will come and 
play to you to-morrow—any day. Where are you staying ?’ 

She gave the address, but added, somewhat disconsolately, that 
she had no piano. 

‘Ah, but wait a little,’ cried he, eagerly ; ‘ Ludwig Strasse, 45, 
you say? What luck! A friend of mine lodges in the same 
house. He lives in a garret, but he has got a lovely piano. 
I can easily arrange it all. Bobo will be charmed.’ 

‘Is Bobo your friend’s name?’ inquired the Countess dis- 
approvingly. 

‘Well, his real name is Prospér Michotte, but he is always 
called Bobo. Most of our students are given little names, you see 
—little friendly names—and we call him Bobo because he has 
always got something the matter with him—earache, or toothache, 
or a cut finger—* un petit bobo,” he says, with such a doleful face 
—so we call him Bobo.’ 

‘And have they any name for you?’ put in Juliet. 

‘Yes; they call me Caesar, because I want to conquer the 
world.’ 

‘Don’t be too ambitious,’ said Madame de: Galphi, severely, 
‘la fierté a eu un tombeau—une chute, I mean. Much better 
begin by having a humble opinion of yourself.’ 

Christian smiled benignly, but made no direct response, 
observing, however, after a pause, that he would hunt up Bobo at 
once, and would, if possible, play for the Countess on the morrow. 

On emerging from the box the Count carefully cloaked his 
wife, tied on her muffler, and insisted on inserting two pellets of 
cotton-wool in her ears ; after which he turned to Juliet, who had, 
however, already accepted Christian’s assistance, and whom that 
young gentleman was now preparing to pilot downstairs. 

The Count, after a momentary pause of astonishment, pro- 
ceeded to don his own great-coat and to pad his own ears. 

On reaching the street he was about to offer Juliet his spare 
arm, when he discovered that Christian was already briskly step- 
ping away with her. He looked down at his wife, but observing 
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no appearance of alarm on her cheerful countenance, dismissed 
with a slight shrug his momentary qualms. 

So the young folk threaded their way gaily through the 
broad, well-lighted streets of the beautiful city, and made the 
usual remarks of young people in such circumstances about 
the calm night and the clear sky and the stars. They had left 
the fashionable quarter of the town, and were making their way 
through narrower and less frequented streets, when all at once 
Christian, pointing out two figures in front of them, cried gaily : 

‘IT am sure that is Bobo; I should know his old round back 
anywhere. We can arrange about our little séance at once. 
Bobo! Hola! Bobo!’ 

The round-shouldered youth turned, as did also the little lady 
clinging to his arm, and immediately both hastened up to 
Christian. 

‘Happy meeting,’ cried Thal, in French. ‘ Bobo, you are 
the very person I want. Let me present you at once to my 
friend, Miss Juliet Lennox. Rosie,’ turning to the little lady, 
‘ you would also like to make acquaintance, would you not? Miss 
Juliet Lennox—Miss Rosie Gordon. Bobo, my dear friend, we 
want your piano to-morrow. Iam coming to play in your room at 
half-past ten o’clock.’ 

‘ Parfaitement,’ said Bobo good-humouredly ; ‘ but say, rather, 
eleven, mon cher. The diabolical Madchen can never manage to 
make my bed before that hour.’ 

Meanwhile Rosie Gordon had tilted back her blond tam-o’- 
shanter-crowned head, and was staring at Juliet with a pair of 
blue eyes that looked very bright in the light of the street lamp. 
She was quite young, and had a pretty pink-and-white face with 
a little cocked nose. 

-* Are you also going to study under the Maestro?’ she asked. 

‘Oh no,’ returned Juliet ; ‘I am not clever enough for that. 
I am only staying here for a little while.’ 

‘I thought I had not seen you at the classes,’ returned Miss 
Gordon. 

Meanwhile Monsieur Prospér Michotte, clutching his friend’s 
sleeve, had announced in a stage whisper that some mysterious 
‘she’ was divine. 

In another moment the Count and Countess came jogging up, 
rather out of breath, introductions were gone through, and 
arrangements finally made for the musical performance on the 
morrow, 
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Then the pretty Rosie and her cavalier pursued their way, and 
the rest of the party walked on together, soon arriving at their 
destination. 

Christian stood looking at the house for a moment after Juliet 
had disappeared, and then began to waltz down the street, tossing 
up his hat and catching it again with great dexterity as he 
twirled. Presently he collided with an old gentleman, who 
uttered an astonished ‘ Behiite!’ Christian bowed and apologised 
with great suavity, put on his hat with a flourish, and continued 
his progress after a more rational manner. 

His face, however, still wore so unaccustomed an expression of 
exhilaration and excitement that Annola, whose door opened 
noiselessly as he passed, started at sight of him. 

‘What is the matter, Christian? You are late—what have 
you been doing ?’ 

‘I have been escaping from the Horselberg,’ he returned with 
sudden gravity ; and as she stared at him he began to sing under 
his breath : 

Doch ich aus diesen ros’gen Duften 
Verlange nach des Waldes Luften, 
Nach unseres Himmels klarem Blau. 


Annola set down her light and opened her door more widely. 

‘What is the matter with you to-night?’ she cried suspi- 
ciously. ‘It is not possible that—you have been drinking.’ 

‘I am, as you can see, intoxicated,’ returned he, and took up 
his chant at another point. ‘I have escaped, I tell you, from the 
Venusberg,’ he resumed presently ; ‘I am a free man—free and 
young. Have I not reason to be intoxicated ? ’ 

She came out into the passage and laid her hands on his 
shoulders. Her figure looked thin and frail in a cotton dressing- 
gown which was, it must be owned, none of the cleanest ; her 
face, haggard in the dim light, wore at that moment its most 
unpleasing expression; her black hair, loose for the night, fell 
heavy and lank upon her shoulders. 

Christian surveyed her with marked disfavour; perhaps he 
was thinking of the shining silky tress that had for a moment 
fallen across his hands. 

‘You are not very like Venus, Annola!’ he cried with a 
little laugh, and, pushing her aside, went to his room, still singing. 


(To be continued.) 
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The Grandfather of Lord Chatham. 


IR WILLIAM PITT, who held the post of Comptroller to the 
Household during the reigns of James I. and of Charles L., 
acquired the estate of Strathfieldsaye, in Hampshire, which, two 
hundred years later, was purchased by the British nation as a 
gift to the Duke of Wellington. At Strathfieldsaye the elder 
branch of his family continued to reside, and one of his descend- 
ants was raised to the peerage towards the close of the eighteenth 
century, under the title of Earl Rivers. A younger brother of 
Sir William settled near Blandford, in Dorsetshire. He had a 
son who became rector of Blandford-St. Mary, a hamlet com- 
municating with its more populous neighbour by a bridge across 
the river Stour. It was here, in 1653, that the grandfather of 
the first Earl of Chatham was born. He was the third child of 
the Rev. John Pitt, and he was given the name of Thomas. 

The career of Thomas Pitt is both curious and instructive. 
His two famous descendants by no means constitute his only 
claim to biographical notice. Without influence, with few oppor- 
tunities except those he sought out for himself, through sheer 
audacity, and through his masterful will, he exalted the lot of a 
younger member of a younger branch of a respectable family to 
one of wealth, of landed estate, and of political patronage, while 
he became the common ancestor of four ennobled houses. The 
law-abiding rector of a West-country village begat a prodigy into 
the world, who, in his arrogant pursuit of riches and power, defied 
the law and all constituted authority, until he came to administer 
the one and to compel a capitulation from the other. 

Thomas at a very early age went to sea; he had scarcely 
passed his twenty-first birthday when the name of Captain Pitt 
was already inscribed in the black books of the East India 
Company as an interloper trading in violation of the Company’s 
charter. Captain Pitt soon showed himself one of the most 
determined and successful of these interloping merchants. In 
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1682 the Court of the Company warned their representative at 
Fort St. George against ‘Thomas Pitts, a fellow of haughty, 
daring temper.’ The ‘fellow’ proved more than a match for the 
Governors of the Company. Although the following year they 
accomplished his arrest in England, when he was bound over in 
recognisances of 40,000/., we almost immediately hear of him 
again as entering Balasore ‘in a hostile manner with guards and 
trumpetts’; he continues to invade India with illegal expedi- 
tions, and he extends their operations to include Persia. While 
still a young man Thomas Pitt must have accumulated a con- 
siderable fortune, since at the age of thirty-seven he proceeded 
to purchase from the Earl of Salisbury the site of the castle of 
Old Sarum, with its appanage of two Parliamentary seats, 
together with a comfortable manor-house in the adjacent parish 
of Stratford-under-the-Castle ; moreover, at the same time Pitt 
boldly entered the House of Commons as a member for Salisbury. 

Yet, although Thomas Pitt thus became one of the supreme 
legislative assembly, he did not cease from harrying the preserves 
of the East India Company. They saw their privileges still 
infringed, the profits of their adventurers diminished, their 
authority set at nought. Ultimately, in 1697—not without 
protest from several of their body who resented so humiliating a 
surrender to a ‘ roughling immoral man ’—the Company resolved 
to convert so destructive a poacher into their gamekeeper. They 
appointed Pitt to be Governor of Fort St. George at Madras, then 
the principal seat of commerce in the East ; while he, on his part, 
engaged to signalise himself in ‘the defeating of interlopers.’ 
With Governor Pitt his word was his bond; he faithfully pro- 
tected the interests of his employers, while he administered the 
province of Madras with rough justice. His reign, however, 
chanced upon a period of unusual difficulty. The year following 
his nomination to the governorship of Fort St. George a charter 
was granted by William III. to a new company to trade with 
India. This New Company-entered into a conflict with the Old 
Company. Governor Pitt espoused the cause of the latter with 
vehemence. He engaged in a desperate quarrel with a kinsman, 
John Pitt, who represented the rival business upon the coast of 
Coromandel. He peremptorily dismissed, and threatened to whip 
and to hang, an influential colleague upon his Madras Council 
who favoured the new-comers. He transmitted home overbearing 
despatches ; nor did he mitigate their tone even when they were 
addressed to Sir Gilbert Heathcote, the sovereign of the New 
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Company. A member of the London board friendly to Pitt 
appeals to him that he ‘would please write to Sir Gilbert 
Heathcote a little smoother.’ When, in 1708, the two concerns 
were amalgamated, with Sir Gilbert Heathcote as chairman, it is 
not surprising that the recall of the intractable Governor of 
Madras should be among the first decisions of the newly- 
constituted directorate. Various counts were alleged against Pitt 
as pretexts for his dismissal; these, however, he triumphantly 
repelled, demonstrating how he had promoted the trade of the 
Company, in spite of his having received very insufficient support 
from home; nor can his enemies have been anxious to try a 
throw with so ready and fierce an antagonist, who was writing to 
his son, upon his arrival in Europe, in 1710: ‘ Be sure to let me 
know the names of all who have been doing me good or evile 
offices with the Company. If am to be undone I will undoe the 
world if I can.’ 

The Governor’s eldest son, Robert, had accompanied his father 
to India, returning, however, to Englandin 1702. Robert carried 
with him on his return journey a precious charge, the great Pitt 
diamond—or Regent diamond, as it is now more often termed— 
which after many vicissitudes lies to-day in the Louvre Museum. 
Whatever experiences await this magnificent gem, they can 
scarcely be stranger than those that it has already undergone. 
Its history reflects the history of France since the year when the 
Duke of Orleans acquired it from Thomas Pitt. It has blazed in 
the crown of the Bourbons ; it has lain during months of tumul- 
tuous terror, cast aside by thieves, in a disused granary; it has 
been consigned as a pledge to a German banker against a pro- 
vision of cavalry horses for the army of the Republic; it has been 
worn in the hilt of a Napoleon’s sword; it has been locked up for 
safety within the arsenal at Brest while Paris was being besieged 
by a Prussian host. Although the suspicious malice of mankind 
has suggested the contrary, the earlier adventures of this famous 
stone reveal nothing derogatory to the honour of Governor Pitt. 
Pope, indeed, embalmed an accusation, that was current in his 
day against Pitt, in the lines: 

Asleep and naked as an Indian lay, 
An honest factor stole a gem away. 


The poet’s verses supply an illustration of the false ideas which 
prevailed during the eighteenth century concerning the social 
estate of India; those ideas which coloured the eloquence of the 
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impeachers of Warren Hastings. The merits of the transaction 
are sufficiently clear. Pitt, throughout his term of governorship, 
made large purchases of diamonds, forwarding the stones to agents 
in London, and realising very considerable sums by their sale. 
This particular stone he bought, after some months of most wide- 
awake bargaining, from a substantial native diamond-merchant of 
the name of Jamchund. Pope’s ‘naked Indian’ was in reality a 
well-to-do trader, conversant with the English language and with 
British laws. Jamchund never complained of his deal. Whether 
some of his predecessors in title had as much reason to be satisfied 
may be doubted. A British skipper had stolen the diamond from 
a slave, who had picked it up in some mines upon the Kistna 
river. Pitt gave 48,000 pagodas for the stone, a sum equal to 
about twenty thousand pounds of English money. 

From the moment when this valuable cargo was landed in 
England, in Robert Pitt’s custody, the Governor's letters to his 
son, and to his commercial cronies in London, teem with emphatic 

references to his ‘grand concerne.’ The attention of Europe 
_ became engrossed by the War of the Spanish Succession. To the 
owner of the diamond, however, a victory for the Allies merely 
suggests the idea of his treasure being acquired by subscription 
for a thanksgiving offering to Queen Anne, while any rumour of 
peace animates him with a hope of its purchaser being found in 
the person of the French King. He discusses the monarchs of 
Spain and of Prussia as possible ‘chapmen.’ His messages to 
his friends at home are full of inquiries, instructions, railings, and 
discontent, of the uneasy remonstrances of a masterful individual 
who mistrusts the capacity of his agents. He upbraids with grim 
irony the jeweller, a Mr. Cope, to whom had been entrusted the 
cutting of the stone. Mr. Cope had anticipated cutting the 
diamond to make a clean brilliant of 280 carats. He found 
himself compelled, during the process of working, to reduce its 
size to 140 carats. ‘I flattered myself, Thomas Pitt grumbles, 
‘I was in good hands when in Mr. Cope’s; but I am sure now I have 
better reason to alter my opinion than Mr. Cope can have to alter 
his from 280 to 140.’ And again he sneers, ‘ You told my son 
280 carats would make the diamond the wonder of the world. 
I am sure it will be so, your paring it to 140.’ Nevertheless, in 
spite of the paring which thus enraged Governor Pitt, the Regent 
diamond is still reputed to be second only in size to the Orloff 
diamond that is set in the sceptre of the Russian Emperors, while in 
shape and colour, and in its freedom from any flaw, it is unmatched 
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among large brilliants. When, in 1792, the National Assembly 
caused an inventory to be made of the Crown jewels of France, the 
value of the Pitt diamond was computed at half a million pounds 
sterling. 

No assurances of his correspondents of their good faith and 
zeal in ‘ the grand concerne’ were able to soothe the impatience 
of the Governor. Bolingbroke never lamented his exile from 
affairs of State more bitterly than did Thomas Pitt that honourable 
banishment which disabled him from completing a transaction 
through which he aimed at establishing for ever the fortunes of 
his family. ‘ My lord,’ the elder William Pitt is reported to have 
exclaimed at a critical moment to the Duke of Devonshire, ‘ I am 
sure that I can save this country, and that nobody else can.’ 
Thomas Pitt had the daring self-confidence of his grandson, and 
nursed a similar distrust of the abilities of others. The complaints 
that load his correspondence from Madras are the outpourings of 
a resourceful character constrained in inactivity. They denote his 
conviction that he, and none else, could carry through the great 
deal successfully. 

Vexations of a less unusual kind—although happily uncommon 
in the degree to which they attained in this instance—contributed 
to inflame Governor Pitt’s temper. His familiar friends retailed 
to him reports of the indiscretions of his wife, a lady descended 
from the Earl of Murray, who was a natural son of James V. of 
Scotland. His children appear to have inherited an ample portion 
of their father’s quarrelsome disposition. Lear’s denunciations of 
his daughters are not more violent than Thomas Pitt’s imprecations 
upon his three sons onaccount of their misconductand extravagance, 
‘What hellish planet is it that influences you all, and causes such 
unaccountable distraction?’ he writes to his eldest son in 1706. 
* Have all of you shook hands with shame, that you regard not 
any of the tyes of Christianity, humanity, consanguinity, duty, 
good morality, or anything that makes you differ from beasts, but 
must run from one end of the Kingdome to the other, aspersing 
one another and aiming at the ruine and destruction of each 
other?’ Or again he upbraids Robert: ‘Not only your letters, 
but all I have from my friends are stuffed with an account of the 
hellish confusion that is in my family: and by what I can collect 
from all my letters, the vileness of your actions on all sides are 
not to be paralleled in history. Did ever mother, brother, and 
sisters study one another’s ruine and destruction more than my 
unfortunate and cursed family have done? ... What have I 
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fateagued for after this manner, and lived soe many years in exile 
from my country and friends (I had enough to subsist on, and 
that very handsomely too), but to make my children easy in 
their circumstances and mee happy in their company; and 
haveing, by God’s blessing, acquired such a competency as I 
never expected or could hope for, soe as that I should have 
been able to establish a family as considerable as any of the name 
except our kinsman G[eorge] P[itt] [of Strathfieldsaye], and now 
to have it all blasted by an infamous wife and children!’ There 
is indeed much that is pathetic, reminding us of the ironic fate 
which derides human ambitions, in the outbursts of this vehement 
strenuous individual, who claims as a right that domestic peace 
which his own character forbade, and schemes to perpetuate his 
name among generations to come by the accumulation of a 
fortune, for his eldest grandson to dissipate, and for that grand- 
son’s grandson—the notorious Lord Camelford—utterly to 
destroy ; while ignorant that the greatest gift which he had to 
transmit to his descendants was his own natural undaunted spirit. 
It was this spirit which would animate his younger grandson, and 
would render the name of Pitt famous to the ends of the earth. 
Two hundred years later men would still eagerly discuss, not 
whether the Pitts of Strathfieldsaye or the Pitts of Boconnoc 
ranked highest amongst county families—for a Wellesley would 
be master over the one estate, and a Fortescue over the other— 
but whether William Pitt the father, whom old Thomas used to 
_ take to school at Eton, or William Pitt the son may be esteemed 
the greatest Minister in the Parliamentary history of our nation. 

_ Scores of the letters which Governor Pitt used to write home 
from Madras between the years 1702 and 1710 contain passages 
resembling those which I have quoted, charged with passionate 
remonstrance, striking the same angry note with like forcible 
phrases. He inveighs against the misconduct of his wife, wishes 
that she were well secured in Bedlam, and declares how he will 
‘make noe distinction between women that are reputed ill and 
such as are actually soe; wherefore,’ he tells his eldest son, ‘I 
have discarded and renounced your mother for ever, and will 
never see her more, if I can avoid it.’ Robert’s extravagance is 
also a constantly recurring theme for well-merited denunciation. 
‘I wish gameing, drinking, and other debaucheries has not been 
the bane of you, for all your actions seem to be the produce of 
a hot head and a giddy braine. You tell me you have but soe 
many dishes of meat and soe many servants? I had a house in 
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London which stood me in 1201. per annum, kept coach and 
horses, servants and all answerable, always three or four good 
dishes of meat at my table, as good wine as the world afforded, 
and plenty, and made my friends and relations very wellcome, 
and had always twelve or fourteen in familly ; my pocket expenses 
and all manner of others included, it never exceeded a thousand 
pounds per annum. But you are got to the expensive end of the 
town, where money melts like butter against the sun, and your 
acquaintance chargeable.’ 

The quarter, in ‘the expensive end of the town, where money 
melts like butter against the sun,’ where Robert had settled with 
his attractive young wife Harriet Villiers, a daughter of an 
eccentric Viscountess Grandison, was Golden Square. He had 
for neighbour the brilliant St. John—then for the moment out of 
office, but quickly mounting to the summit of his chequered 
glory. Fashion had already turned her jade’s face away from 
Golden Square when Matthew Bramble, with his faithful and 
pious footman, Humphry Clinker, came to lodge there towards 
the beginning of the reign of George III. It was in London, in 
1708, that Harriet Pitt gave birth to William, the future Earl of 
Chatham. Three years before this birth of his second son, 
Robert had entered Parliament for his father’s pocket-borough of 
Old Sarum, wooing its ten electors with a magnificence in 
equipage, retinue, and hospitality that Lord Chatham himself 
scarcely ever surpassed, and which brought upon him the wrath 
of his absent parent. Yet, if indignant about Robert’s idle 
wastefulness, Thomas Pitt did not fail to send sage and spirited 
advice to his eldest son in regard to that conduct which he 
should observe in the House of Commons. The final sentence of 
this homily breathes the very genius of the sturdy Governor’s 
more famous grandson. ‘If you are in Parliament,’ he writes, 
‘ show yourself on all occasions a good Englishman, and a faithful 
servant to your country. If you aspire to fame in the House, 
you must make yourself master of its precedents and orders. 
Speak seldome, and then to the purpose. Avoid faction, and 
never enter the House prepossessed ; but attend diligently to the 
debate, and vote according to your conscience, and not for any 
sinister end whatever. I had rather see any child of mine 
want, than have him get his bread by voting in the House of 
Commons.’ 

Robert’s behaviour in Parliament was as little to the taste of 
Governor Pitt as any other part of his eldest son’s conduct. The 
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Governor had been a staunch Revolution Whig all his life. 
Robert enlisted among the Tories, among those who were ‘ con- 
triving,’ so stormed his father, ‘to put a French kickshaw upon 
the throne againe. No true English heart as the present Queen 
has,’ Governor Pitt continued, ‘can please your party. If I hear 
of any child of mine that herds with any to oppose her present 
Majesty’s interest, I will renounce him for ever.’ The time came 
when Queen Anne’s ‘true English heart,’ after the disgrace of the 
imperious Duchess of Marlborough, grew cold towards the Whigs, 
when it began to languish with remorseful affection for an exiled 
brother. The Queen’s name was scored in the black books of 
Thomas Pitt before her heart ceased beating. The Jacobite 
rising of 1715 further maddened the ex-Governor. In two 
messages, despatched swiftly upon one another, he condemns the 
equivocal attitude of his son in regard to it, his ‘cursed Tory 
principles,’ his keeping company with ‘ those wretches who hoped 
by this time to have murthered the whole Royall family.’ 

Pitt, by the date of the first Jacobite rebellion, had been re- 
called from Madras, and had again been settled in England some 
five years. He re-entered the House of Commons, and used to 
reside either in Pall Mall or at Swallowfield, a place in the neigh- 
bourhood of Reading which he had purchased. Lady Russell, the 
mother of its present owner, has published a delightful account 
of the successive proprietors of Swallowfield, which is illustrated 
by a good reproduction of Kneller’s portrait of Governor Pitt 
belonging to Lord Stanhope. Through the good offices of his 
kinsman George Pitt of Strathfieldsaye, assisted by the amiable 
tact of his daughter-in-law, Thomas’s resentment towards his 
eldest son had been mitigated. The great diamond, however, 
remained unsold. The ex-Governor had shown it to the new 
king and prince, but he had tempted them in vain; when he 
kissed hands, in June 1716, upon being appointed to the Gover- 
norship of Jamaica, he still had not found his chapman. 
Nevertheless before the following June the Governor’s persistence 
was rewarded. He had put himself into communication with the 
financier John Law, who was then enjoying in the French capital 
a brief spell of fame and fortune. In company with his two elder 
sons he visited Paris, where the vision of the courtly St. Simon 
was dazzled by the splendour of the superb brilliant. St. Simon over- 
came the scruples of his royal master, the Regent, concerning this 
application from public funds of so great a sum as was asked for 
the jewel ; indeed, such scruples had not prevented a previous ex- 
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penditure of over a million louis d’or upon furnishing the galleries 
of the Palais Royal with paintings. Although cash might be 
scarce, the Duke of Orleans had Law’s assurance of rendering it 
abundant. So a bargain was struck between Pitt and the French 
Government by which the latter engaged to purchase the diamond 
for 125,000/. ; a third to be paid down, and the remainder to be 
discharged in four instalments at intervals of six months. Four 
parcels of Crown jewels were pledged to Pitt as security for 
the payment of the balance. The terms of this agreement, which 
are set out among the Fortescue Papers, corroborate stories that 
were current long afterwards concerning mysterious journeys made 
twice a year by Pitt to Calais, where he exchanged precious 
packets, containing jewels belonging to the Crown of France, for 
their equivalents in cash. 

Governor Pitt had paid for the stone a sum equal to about 
20,000/. of English money. The working of the brilliant, and 
commissions given to facilitate its sale, appear to have exhausted 
another 11,000/. The profit remaining was sufficiently consider- 
able for Pitt to decide to forego the Governorship of Jamaica, and 
to stay in England. He proceeded to invest 53,000/. of his gains 
in buying the estate of Boconnoc. Boconnoc, which still retains 
its reputation as among the most splendid and beautiful of Cornish 
seats, belonged to the widow of the last of the Lord Mohuns. 
The history of duelling records few combats less justifiable, and none 
more savage, than that in which this lady’s husband ended his short 
career of bully and intriguer. Neither of the combatants engaged 
in this encounter left Hyde Park alive. Their swords, their faces, 
their bodies, and the grass at their feet are described as having 
been reddened with the blood that spurted from the mad lunges 
which Lord Mohun and the Duke of Hamilton exchanged. The 
duel forms one of the dramatic incidents in that almost perfect 
romance, Thackeray’s Esmond. 

To all appearance the ambition of Thomas Pitt to found a 
family to rival the Pitts of Strathfieldsaye had not miscarried. 
He had become possessed of great personal wealth, of real estate 
in numerous counties, and of the patronage of several Parliamen- 
tary seats. One of his daughters made a match of unusual note 
when, in 1713, she became the wife of the first Lord Stanhope, 
who for some years was Chief Minister of the Crown, and whom 
history has acknowledged a courageous soldier, a high-minded 
counsellor, and a shrewd diplomatist. Pitt’s second daughter 
married a member of Parliament of a good Cheshire stock. For 
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his third, and youngest son, he purchased a company in the Foot 
Guards—a command returning an income of 500/. a year. 
Colonel Pitt was besides appointed an Aide-de-Camp to George I. 
Governor Pitt’s second son had wedded the daughter and heiress 
of an Earl of Londonderry, and was himself raised to the Irish 
peerage under that title. Through Lord Stanhope’s influence his 
eldest child, Robert, received the clerkship of the Green Cloth to 
the Prince of Wales, with a promise of further advancement. 
Thus neither wealth, nor influence, nor honours were wanting to 
satisfy the aspirations of the younger son of the rector of a 
Dorsetshire village. Nevertheless, these social distinctions brought 
little comfort to the aging Governor, nor any remedy for the 
‘hellish confusion’ in his family. The testiness of his temper 
grew accentuated with his years; he lived in an atmosphere of 
suspicion and reproach. On rare occasions his stiff spirit would 
seem to have bent under his disappointments. In 1722, after 
the death of his daughter, Lady Stanhope, he laments ‘ the mis- 
fortunes that all my sons has brought upon me, which, I believe, 
will very speedily carry my grey hairs to my grave, and I care 
not how soon it is, for that I am surrounded with the plagues and 
troubles of this world. I find I grow very crazy, and must look 
after my own business, for I have nobody to do it for me but.such 
as cheat me and abuse me in everything.’ 

Nothing could be more unjust than to judge the character of 
Governor Pitt by the volcanic sallies that kindle his language. 
His warm heart used to conceive a hundred kindly projects, which 
his generous hand was prompt to execute. He used not to wait 
for his charity to be invoked. Thus he would solicit to be allowed 
to undertake at his sole charge the education and maintenance of 
the children of several poor relations. Nor did he claim special 
merit in so doing; such benevolent actions appeared to him only 
as his duty. ‘Remember,’ he nobly declared, ‘that wee are not 
borne only ‘for ourselves, nor has God Almighty bestowed this 
plentifull fortune on me to give it only amongst my children, but 
alsoe necessitous relations and friends, which I will not fail to 
doe for His glory and my own comfort and happiness. . . . If 
ever you intend to be great, you must be first good, and that will 
bring with it a lasting greatness, and, without it, it will be but a 
bubble blown away with the least blast.’ Although estranged 
from his sons, he found, in his later life, some consolation from 
the visits of his grandchildren to Swallowfield. He insisted him- 
self upon taking his promising young grandson, William, up 
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to Eton, and his letters evince great fondness for this ‘ hopefull 
tad.’ 

William Pitt passed on from school to the University in 1727. 
William’s grandfather did not live to watch the progress at 
Oxford of the lad who was to perpetuate his name. In the 
spring of the year 1726 old Governor Pitt found rest for the first 
time in a vault of the church of Blandford-St. Mary. The 
munificence with which he had rebuilt that edifice was com- 
memorated by a magniloquent inscription, but the tablet upon 
which this curious tribute was engraved was carelessly destroyed 
during some later restorations. He died possessed of 100,0001. 
personalty ; but the bulk of his fortune he had invested in landed 
estate. These properties were strictly entailed by his will upon 
the male issue of his eldest son. He charged their revenue, how- 
ever, with various bequests and annuities in favour of his children 
and grandchildren, including an annuity of 100/., together with 
a bequest of 1,000/., in favour of his grandson, William Pitt. 


LIONEL HOLLAND. 
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Excelsior (?). 


HE fateful day had come at last, 
And to the Senate House there passed 
A youth, displaying the concise 
But somewhat incorrect device—‘ Excelsior.’ 


‘Try not to pass,’ his Tutor said ; 

‘The standard’s far above your head : 

Your range of reading is not wide.’ 

With confidence the youth replied—‘ Ezcelsiorem.’ 


‘Well,’ said the Girton girl, ‘I’m blest ; 

You’d better scratch if that’s your best.’ 

He merely closed one bright blue eye ; 

‘ Thank you,’ he said, ‘I think I'll try’—‘ Ezcelsioris.’ 


The student by a friend was found 
Stretched at his length upon the ground, 
Still grasping in his hand a piece 

Of paper with his last device— Excelsiori.’ 


There on the doorstep, cold and grey, 
Plucked, but undaunted yet, he lay, 

And, munching an extinct cigar, 

Muttered, ‘It can’t be regular ’—‘ Excelsioro.’ 


F. RritcHie. 
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The Swordsman’s Adversary. 


I, 


OUNG, tall, broad in exact artistic proportion to his height, 
well-looking, well set-up and groomed, with a constantly 
changing play of expression on a face which in repose was 
distinctly interesting, Everard Knighton bore in his outward 
man the obvious promise of an inner man with whom converse 
and commune would be worth seeking and acquiring. True as an 
inner guard to his duties, this inner man in no wise betrayed the 
promise thus given. Despite his youth, as to which he looked 
younger than he actually was, Knighton had travelled much, seen 
and observed much, and had that peculiar gift in conversation 
which always sent a comrade away with the impression that he, 
the comrade, had been at his very best in talk. In his wander- 
ings and sojournings in other lands, our Everard, having a naturally 
fine ear, had first picked up and afterwards mastered various 
European languages, and had some knowledge of more than one 
Eastern one. Furthermore, he had acquired a very considerable 
store of information, both usual and unusual, which he never 
obtruded or squandered, and never pedantically hid. Altogether, 
a man vastly pleasant as an acquaintance, more than valuable as 
a friend. As to his position, he was fortunately just not well 
enough off to be tempted into dilettante idleness, and pursuing 
his natural bent, which he worked hard to cultivate to its utmost, 
he had, at what is now considered an early age, made his mark 
as a fine and free-lance critic, as an author who had written 
well on more than one out-of-the-way subject involving research, 
and moreover as a novelist who, while his inclination was to 
romance, could deal skilfully enough with the quieter subtleties 
of life. It has to be added that while he was good at almost 
all games and sports of skill, he was particularly devoted to, and 
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particularly excelled in, the use of ‘the white arm.’ Indeed, one 
of his books was largely concerned with the variations and niceties 
of sword play to be found in various countries. His theories were 
wholly good, and his practice was equal to them. Add to this 
that at the time to which we refer he was engaged to a par- 
ticularly charming girl, a Miss Viola Torrens, and the situation 
is fully defined. 

One fine summer’s day Knighton was sitting after luncheon 
in Kensington with Mrs. Torrens and her daughter, when the con- 
versation turned on a recent display of fencing, in which various 
foreign masters and amateurs had taken part. Knighton through 
ill-luck had not been present, and was therefore eager to hear all 
about it from Mrs. Torrens and Viola, for whom he had procured 
tickets. He asked many questions, and as they both knew some- 
thing of fence he obtained lucid answers. He was inquiring 
about the method of a certain Italian master, when he suddenly 
interrupted himself with, ‘I had nearly forgotten !’ 

‘Forgotten what, Everard ?’ asked Mrs. Torrens. 

Now before we give his reply it must be stated that Knighton 
was a devotee of Charles Lever, and that when quite a youth he 
had acquired a habit of quoting Dr. Barrett’s favourite exclama- 
tion in ‘Charles O’Malley,’ ‘May the devil admire me!’ and it 
was a habit which he had not yet succeeded in overcoming, though 
for the sake of Viola, who disliked it, he had tried hard to do so. 
Thus it was that he thoughtlessly made answer to Mrs. Torrens, 
‘May the devil admire me, but I'd forgotten about this after- 
noon !’ 

‘It is quite possible,’ said Mrs. Torrens drily, ‘that the 
personage in question does admire you. You certainly express a 
wish for his admiration often enough to ensure it.’ 

Viola only looked at him with gentle reproach in a pair of 
beautiful eyes that shone lustrous in a fragile-looking face. 

‘Upon my word,’ cried Knighton penitently enough, ‘I am 
most awfully sorry ; I thought I really had cured myself of that 
detestable habit. Do forgive me.’ 

‘Everard dear,’ said Viola, ‘I do wish you could get rid of it; 
I don’t like it one little bit.’ 

‘ As far as I am concerned,’ observed Mrs. Torrens, ‘it is no 
more to me personally than if you prefaced your valuable remarks 
with cock-a-doodle-do. But as Viola has just said, she does not 
like it. And then, supposing some day you came out with it in a 
serious and starched assembly of strangers.’ 
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-- ©T suppose,’ said Everard rather fatuously, ‘ that it is because 
I am so afraid of doing that that I have never done it.’ 

‘On the contrary,’ replied Mrs. Torrens, ‘you may thank your 
star that you have never done it; your being afraid of it is the 
very thing to lead you into it.’ 

‘True,’ said the shamefaced Everard ; ‘ I spoke like a fool.’ 

‘And then,’ said Viola, ‘ there’s another phrase I have heard 
you use in absence of mind—an odious, a hateful phrase. You 
know the one I mean, Mummy.’ 

‘I think,’ Mrs. Torrens answered, ‘ that I do; you refer doubt- 
less to the singular desire expressed in the words, “ May the devil 
fly away with me!” It is not a pretty phrase you will admit, 
and there seems to me to be a special reason against your using 
it.’ 

‘And what may that be?’ asked Knighton. 

‘You might be taken at your word,’ the lady made answer. 
‘And now suppose you tell us what it was you forgot about this 
afternoon.’ 

‘Why,’ was the reply, ‘there is a special gathering at little 
Grison’s salle darmes, and I have half promised to go.’ 

‘ Who is to be there ?’ Mrs. Torrens inquired. 

In reply, Knighton named several amateurs of justly high 
reputation, and added, ‘ And there is a man who is in London only 
for a very short time—a somewhat curious person. Grison 
describes his play as not only first-rate, but as being frequently 
baffling from its unexpectedness.’ 

‘How can anything,’ asked Viola, ‘ be unexpected to a master 
of Monsieur Grison’s experience ?’ 

‘Well, I'll tell you as far as I can remember,’ said Everard, 
‘exactly what Grison told me. It seems that not only is he a 
great student of the art of fence (and, as others have told me, of 
countless other subjects), but also he is, even for these days, a 
traveller of exceptionally wide experience. The two things com- 
bined have enabled him to acquire an intimate knowledge of all 
kinds of schools of fence. And this knowledge he mixes up in the 
most intricate manner, changing suddenly from the French to 
the Italian style and vice vers, and mixing in with them queer 
movements, none of them to be called unfair, which he has picked 
up no one knows where. Furthermore he is ambidextrous, and 
will with lightning swiftness transfer his blade from one hand to 
the other indifferently. These things make him what Grison 
calls baffling.’ 
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F ‘Of what nationality,’ asked Mrs. Torrens, ‘ is this remarkable 
: personage ?’ 

is ‘There,’ replied Knighton, ‘he is again baffling. No one 
a has yet been able to answer that question. To quote, as best I can 
4 remember it, the immortal Pedro Carolino, “He speak so much 
4 well French, Spanish, Italian, and English, that the Italians be- 
hi lieve him Italian. He speak French as the Frenchies himselves. 


‘ The Spanishmen believe him Spanishing, and the Englishes 
4 Englishman.” ’ 

} ‘ And have you ever met him ?’ said Viola. 

d ‘ Yes,’ Knighton made answer, ‘I have met him, but have not 
yet crossed blades with him.’ 


‘ And did you like him ?’ Viola asked. 
‘Again,’ said Everard, ‘that is baffling. As to his being 
clever and amusing, there is no room for doubt. And he laid 

| himself out to be agreeable. Yet—well—I can compare him best 
| with absinthe—a liquor which I have drunk once or twice with 
i | amusement, but with which I have most carefully avoided any 
intimate acquaintance. That is just what I feel about this 
fellow.’ 

‘Do you know,’ said Mrs. Torrens, ‘I rather fancy I have met 
your man.’ 

‘Mamma dear,’ Viola interrupted, ‘Everard has not yet told 
us his name.’ 

‘For a very simple reason,’ Everard replied. ‘Although it is 





My on the tip of my tongue I can’t remember it. It’s something 
i like——’ 
| ‘Wait a moment,’ Mrs. Torrens interrupted. ‘Is he slight, 


J tall, dark, with piercing eyes, a small moustache and a very 

| remarkable smile ?’ 

4 ‘Oh!’ cried Viola with a pained accent, ‘I know of whom 
you are thinking.’ 

‘Well,’ Mrs. Torrens continued, ‘is it so?’ 

‘It is indeed just so,’ said Everard, ‘and now his name comes 
back to me. He is, or calls himself, M. Manteuffel.’ 

‘I knew it,’ said Mrs. Torrens in a triumphant tone. Viola 
simply repeated the name, almost under her breath, and gave a 
slight shudder. 

This was not noticed by Knighton, who for once was looking 
not at her but at Mrs. Torrens, and he took up the talk again 
with, ‘ And now the question is, am I to go anywhere with you, or 
will you come with me to Grison’s ?’ 
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Mrs. Torrens looked at Viola, but, seeing no answer either way 
in her eyes, made instant reply herself, with, ‘ My dear boy, I don’t 
think we can find anything to amuse you and ourselves so much 
as going to Monsieur Grison’s. Especially if you are going to 
join blades with this paragon, to whom I confess on the only 
occasion when we met him I took no greater fancy than you did. 
But I take it he is singularly clever, although he talked very little.’ 

‘Ah! I noticed that too,’ said Knighton. ‘And now I must 
warn you that they begin, I forget why, a good deal earlier than 
usual to-day, so that-——" 

* We were best put on our things,’ interrupted Mrs. Torrens. 
‘Come, Viola!’ 

‘In a moment, Mummy,’ answered the girl, as her mother 
walked in stately fashion out of the room. 

Left alone with her Everard, she came up to him, put her 
hands on his shoulders and looked him straight in the eyes. 

‘Dearest,’ she said, ‘I wish you would not go to-day, or at 
least that you would not fence with this man.’ 

‘Why, little one,’ said Knighton in astonishment, ‘ what 
strange fancy is this? Why should I not try conclusions with 
Manteuffel? I think it extremely likely that I shall carry off 
nothing from the encounter except “my shame and the odd hits,” 
but still , 

‘No, no!’ cried Viola, ‘it is not that. I would rather see 
you win than lose, of course, but it is not that !’ 

‘What is it, then?’ asked Knighton, remembering his own 
impressions of the man, and exhibiting, it may be, something 
more of surprise than he really felt. 

‘Ah!’ said Viola, drawing in a long breath, ‘I wish I could 
tell you—I wish I could tell myself. I cannot define it. All 
I know is that I have an instinctive dislike of that man-—more 
than that, an instinctive terror of him. And you know woman’s 
instinct is sometimes truer and clearer than man’s reason.’ 

‘My darling,’ Knighton returned, ‘I don’t deny that this 
may often happen. Here, however, it can but be a fancy—one 
to which I know you would not seriously like me to give way. 
I would do anything for you, my best beloved, except——’ 

‘ Except appear to be an idiot because I am fanciful,’ broke in 
Viola, suddenly changing to a light and cheerful tone as she 
looked in his face ; ‘and you are quite right. Yes, of course, you 
will go, and we will meet you there.’ 

* So be it,’ rejoined Knighton ; ‘I will walk down and order tea 
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for you. Probably you will be there, driving, as soon as I am, 
unless you take an absolutely inexorable time in putting on .your 
things.’ 

‘I shan’t take very long,’ she said, ‘ but stop a moment,’ she 
added, as she saw him preparing to start ; ‘ I got a little fairing for 
you yesterday, and I should like you to put it on, or rather I should 
like to put it on you now.’ 

With this she went to a miniature cabinet which stood on a 
table in a corner, and unlocking one of the drawers, took a 
jeweller’s case and produced from it a little Venetian gold neck- 
chain, to which was attached a small and beautifully worked gold 
cross. This she threw caressingly and playfully over Everard’s 
head, and he, nothing loth, adjusted the chain round his neck and 
let the cross fall inside his shirt. 

‘ Now,’ said Viola in all seriousness, ‘remember you are never 
to take that off!’ 

‘ Never !’ answered Knighton with equal seriousness. 

Then followed an impassioned embrace, and then, being young 
lovers, they parted for three-quarters of an hour as if oceans were 
about to roll between them. 

As things turned out, our Everard, walking quickly, thinking 
of many things and from time to time touching his newly-acquired 
collar of honourable servitude, arrived at the salle d’armes some 
little time before the ladies or any of the expected members and 
other guests. He and Grison exchanged greetings and then fell 
into conversation, employing as usual Grison’s native tongue, 
which came as easily and trippingly to Knighton as it did to 
Grison himself. Knighton asked for any possible further in- 
formation as to Manteuffel, and the Master answered after a pause, 
‘Ah! you are going to fence with him! Yes, of course you 
must, but I am sorry, for I do not think you will enjoy it much. 
No one can say that he does anything absolutely incorrect, yet he 
is not an agreeableopponent. As for telling you anything more, I 
believe I have told you all I have been able to make out of him— 
his strange phrasing, his sudden changes of style, and his abso- 
lutely equal use of the right and left hand. There is, however, 
just one thing on which I should like to insist, though I have 
mentioned it to you before.’ 

‘And what is that ?’ asked Knighton, who half guessed what 
was coming. 

‘ Well,’ said the Master, ‘I can, as you will see, give you no 
absolute reason for what I am going to say. But in my own 
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mind I feel absolutely certain that ever since he first appeared 
here M. Manteuffel has been playing dark. Never, and I repeat 
I feel sure of it, has he put out his full resources either with me 
or with anyone else who has exchanged thrust and parry with 
him.’ 

‘I remember,’ said Knighton thoughtfully, ‘ you did say some- 
thing of that.’ 

‘ Very well,’ Grison continued, ‘do you play the same game 
with him. Husband your resources—keep as even with him as 
you can, but on no account show your very best form until you 
are, as I feel sure you sooner or later will be, absolutely driven to 
it. Enough! The gallery begins to assemble ; goand get on your 
fencing attire—and, above all, keep a cool head when you meet 
Manteuffel blade to blade.’ 


Il. 


As Knighton went up to the dressing-room, Mrs. Torrens, Viola, 
and several members bringing guests, male and female, entered 
the salle, and were shown to coigns of vantage for looking on by 
the ever courteous Monsieur Grison. 

Knighton, as he began to change into swordsman’s costume, 
felt, he knew not why, a touch of depression which gave place to 
a touch of crossness when, looking for his smart fencing suit of 
grey velvet cord, he found it not, and suddenly remembered that 
it had gone to his tailor for some slight repairs. 

He was compelled then to be content with an ordinary suit of 
coutil, which he felt did not do sufficient honour to the presence 
of Viola and her mother. By the time that he was dressed and 
came down, the handsome and spacious hall was more than toler- 
ably well filled with intending fencers and onlookers. 

He went and paid his devoirs at once to his own guests, saw 
that they had all they wanted in the way of tea, and then joined 
a knot of members and friends at one end of the hall. 

Two or three asked him if he would have an assault with them, 
but his reply that he wanted to save himself, in case the queer 
stranger made the same request, was at once and naturally accepted 
as an excuse. His greatest intimate among them, Galt, offered 
to run through a few attacks and parries with him in the gallery 
by way of seeing that his hand was in order, and this offer he 
accepted. 
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A particularly interesting assault was in progress at the 
moment, and they waited for its end before going up to the 
gallery. When it came to the first of the last three hits, there 
was a very brilliant counter-parry and riposte which brought 
down applause, in which was included Everard’s favourite exclama- 
tion, ‘May the devil admire me!’ Hardly had the words passed 
his lips, when ‘ Ah! perhaps he does,’ was uttered in a curiously 
melodious voice close to his ear. He gave an involuntary start 
at hearing the very words which Mrs. Torrens had used earlier 
in the afternoon, and, turning, perceived M. Manteuffel, who drew 
up alongside of him with his usual graceful and panther-like step, 
asked pardon in silvery accents for startling him, observing that 
he could not resist the temptation, and then, still with silken 
courtesy, inquired if Mr. Knighton would give him the honour 
and pleasure of an assault. 

Everard of course assented, adding that he believed there 
would be a free space on the floor in about a quarter of an hour, 
and that he looked forward to being handsomely beaten, whereto 
the stranger answered by a charming gesture and smile of depre- 
cation. Then Knighton went up to the gallery with Galt to get 
his hand in a little, and then they descended, Galt encouraging 
him and patting him on the back, to find that there would be room 
for the assault in another two or three minutes. 

These Knighton employed in going to exchange a few words 
with Viola and Mrs. Torrens. ‘ Wish me luck,’ he said gaily, for 
the very touch of the foil in his brief and carefully moderated bout 
with Galt had chased away his feeling of depression. 

‘I certainly do,’ said Mrs. Torrens, ‘though whether it might 
not be the best luck for you to find you have met your master is 
quite another question.’ 

‘Now, Mamma that is to be,’ answered Everard, ‘don’t be so 
severe,’ and therewith turned to Viola, who wished him luck 
without any comment, and with a strangely earnest, even wistful 
expression on her face. 

There was now clear space for an assault, and Knighton, 
observing it, advanced towards M. Manteuffel, who in his turn 
came out from the group at the end of the room to meet him half- 
way. ‘The stranger answered closely enough to Mrs. Torrens’s 
description of him already quoted. He was rather more than 
common tall—perhaps a very little under, or possibly over, 
six feet ; a height enhanced by his black costume, with just an 
edging of a crimson scarf seen under the jacket. His face was of 
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a natural pallor, set off by his small black upturned moustache, 
which left the finely cut lips plainly visible. These on occasion 
shaped themselves into a smile which seemed to justify Knighton’s 
absinthe comparison, in that, while there was something undeniably 
attractive about it, yet it left behind it a very strange impression 
which was far from being completely pleasant. His voice, as has 
been said, was particularly musical, and in whatever language he 
spoke, he gave no sign of an accent foreign to the tongue he was 
using. 

The coming assault between him and Knighton, who was 
among the two or three best, and indeed was said to be actually 
the best, of the great Grison’s favourite pupils, had caused 
much attention and discussion among the other members of the 
salle @armes. So much, indeed, that when he and Manteuffel 
took up their positions opposite to each other, they found that 
they had the whole floor to themselves, as the other fencers had 
by a common impulse joined the group of onlookers at the end of 
the room. 

The stranger and the Englishman exchanged bows, and then 
Manteuffel said interrogatively, ‘ The salute ?’ to which Knighton 
answered, ‘ By all means,’ adding as a matter of course after each 
had deposited his mask and given the first sign of salutation, ‘A 
vous l’honneur!’ Never perhaps was the very pretty ceremony, 
with its pleasant air of old-world courtesy, gone through with more 
spirit, correctness, and elegance. It drew more than a round of 
applause, to which Grison himself added a full-toned ‘ Bravi! 
Trés bien tous les deux!’ It was not possible, however, for the 
spectators to judge from this anything more with regard to the 
coming assault than that both men were in first-rate form and 
condition. Then, after another bow, they assumed their masks 
and the assault began, warily enough at first on each side. 
Presently, however, the interchange of feint, lunge, parry, 
counterparry, riposte and all the rest grew quicker and quicker. 
They seemed evenly enough matched, and when they paused for 
a brief space at the end of a brilliant and lengthened phrase, while 
there had been nothing very decisive either way, it was thought by 
several of Knighton’s friends that a slight advantage rested with 
him. This was not the view taken by Everard himself. On the 
contrary, as he stood, mask in hand and somewhat breathed, wait- 
ing for his adversary to begin again, he said to himself, ‘ How right 
Grison was! This fellow has not yet let himself go for anything 
like what he’s worth.’ : 
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Viola, with that woman’s instinct of which she had spoken, 
aided by what she knew of the art of fence, had arrived at the 
same conclusion, and as Knighton sought her eyes he saw in them 
a look of mingled encouragement and warning which he at once 
understood. Then, turning just before he put on his mask to 
where Grison was, he saw a not dissimilar expression on the 
Master’s face. Galt stood next to him, and from his look, which 
plainly said, ‘Capital! Go in and win!’ Knighton derived a 
great if not highly reasonable solace. Not the less did he re- 
member the advice which he thought the good, bright little 
Grison had meant to convey in his look, and when he and his 
adversary joined blades again he remained for a while on the 
defensive, showing much quickness and precision in parry and 
viposte. But Manteuffel was always in time to parry the riposte 
and send back one which Knighton in his turn just prevented 
from success. 

All this time Knighton was conscious of a kind of dual person- 
ality such as many fine actors know. They, although so com- 
pletely ‘in the skin’ as the French say of the personages they 
represent that to the audience they seem to be those personages, 
are yet as quick as can be to pick up and cover up any slip in the 
stage business, to help in extinguishing any nascent fire on the 
stage, and the moment it is done to slip back into an identity 
separate from their own. In a not unlike way one-half of 
Knighton’s intelligence was taken up with wonder as to what he 
took to be Manteuffel’s hidden resources, while the other half was 
keenly alert to forestall any of those devices as to which Grison 
had informed him. Thus at a certain moment when he seemed 
to perceive as if by intuition an intention on his adversary’s part 
of changing hands, he managed to draw an attack on the low line 
from Manteuffel, and then, parrying and ripostingon the same line 
quicker than he had ever done in his life before, he planted on 
Manteuffel the cleanest and best hit which had yet been seen. 
The stranger’s ready ‘ Touché’ was followed by applause for both 
combatants. Just before they raised their foils to come on guard 
again, Manteuffel said in his dulcet tones, ‘ A thrust in segoon, as 
Sir Benjamin Backbitesays. Very pretty, Mr. Knighton, very pretty; 
Imake you my best compliments.’ When they resumed, the stranger, 
who seldom allowed Knighton’s blade to rest on his own, pressed it 
for the fraction of a second, and then, with a disengagement of such 
rapidity as to amaze the spectators, planted his point exactly in 
that spot on Knighton’s jacket which a master always like to see 
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his pupil attain. It was Everard’s turn to cry ‘ Touché’ now and 
yet once again, for in the very next phrase the stranger achieved 
exactly the same result with a simple straight thrust, again of 
extraordinary swiftness. After the applause given to this brilliant 
stroke there was a pause during which the two fencers removed 
their masks, when the stranger addressed Knighton, who was now 
one point behind him, with, ‘How if we kept the last three for 
another weapon, the épée? What say you, Mr. Knighton?’ By 
this time Knighton was worked up to a marked pitch of excitement, 
both physical and mental, and he replied, a little louder than was 
his wont, ‘ By all means, whatever weapon you like—épée, sword 
and buckler, rapier and dagger, what you will.’ 

‘I think I prefer the épée,’ said Manteuffel with his curious 
smile, and the famulus went to fetch the practice duelling swords. 
While he was bringing them Knighton, still in a state of exalta- 
tion, said to himself, but unconsciously loud enough to be heard 
by two or three people, including Viola and the stranger, ‘ And may 
the devil fly away with me if I don’t get two out of the three hits !’ 
Manteuffel again smiled inscrutably, and said, ‘ Have a care, Mr. 
Knighton ; you might be taken at your word.’ Everard started 
at hearing Mrs. Torrens’s words thus repeated, but at that moment 
the épées were brought and the two fell on guard again. The 
first encounter was comparatively tame. 

The stranger indeed made a very pretty show, but seemed 
overborne by the mingled coolness and impetuosity of Knighton’s 
attack, which ended by his touching Manteuffel on the forearm 
slightly, but enough to count for a hit. ‘ One to you,’ said the 
adversary’s silvery tones, and ‘ He let me do that on purpose,’ 
thought Everard, who had by degrees completely recovered his 
self-control. 

He foresaw, as no one else did except Viola, what would happen 
when they joined blades again, The stranger now attacked in 
earnest, and seldom or even never before had Monsieur Grison’s 
salle seen so dazzling a display of swordsmanship. M. Manteuffel 
resorted to none of the tricks which Grison had described. It 
was all straightforward, feint, lunge, parry, r¢poste, until a brilliant 
phrase was ended by his point coming straight down on Knighton’s 
foot, Had they been playing ‘sharps,’ it must have pinned him 
to the ground. 

‘One to you,’ said Knighton, and his voice came a little thick, 
doubtless from his being somewhat out of breath with trying to 
hold his own against that lightning blade. When they began 
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again, Manteuffel, developing an entirely new plan of attack, suc- 
ceeded in a shorter time than he had before occupied in hitting 
Knighton full on the fortunately wadded collar just below the 
leathern ‘ beard ’ of the mask. ‘ With sharps,’ said Galt, drawing 
in his breath, ‘ that would have been a deuce of a business.’ 

The interest was now intense. The stranger had scored two 
to one, and the next bout would either decide Knighton’s fate or 
leave him yet one more chance. He felt again by some kind of 
intuition that the other intended to play with him, and so leave the 
ending to the arbitrament of the last hit. He wasright. Manteuffel 
affected before he took up his weapon again to feel fatigue, and 
when the blades clinked together he exhibited, instead of the ex- 
traordinary swiftness and mastery he had before shown, a kind of 
tired perseverance which deceived a good many people, but which 
Knighton felt sure was intentional negligence. 

So easy-going or so careless was he indeed that Knighton 
found time to cast one glance through his mask at Viola, and to 
observe that her lips were parted and her hands pressed together. 
The next moment he found himself trying without success to 
parry a lunge from the stranger. It was a quick lunge, though 
not quicker than Everard himself could have given, and there was 
plenty of force at the back of it. 

But it was executed in a manner which was, for Manteuffel, so 
slovenly (Knighton still had the odd feeling of the slip being 
intentional) that the point, instead of fixing itself, slid across 
Knighton’s breast, doing no more damage than to tear open the 
buttons of the coutil jacket (a vile material) and also of the thin 
flannel shirt underneath. The consequence of this was that the 
end of Viola’s necklet with the little cross attached came full into 
view under the yet searching rays of a sun which was just 
beginning to decline, and which seemed to send its last assertion 
of supremacy down through the skylight. Knighton felt 
embarrassed, and was about repairing the disturbance of his at- 
tire when he was aware of a kind of commotion just opposite to 
him. He buttoned his jacket hastily and blindly awry, and, look- 
ing up, perceived M. Manteuffel leaning as if quite spent against 
the wall, with three or four members of the salle d’armes 
offering him help. His sword had dropped from his fingers, 
he had turned from his natural pallor to a hideous complexion, 
and he had all the air of a man on the point of fainting. In half 
a minute he had recovered sufficiently to move falteringly 
towards our Everard. ‘Pray forgive me, Mr. Knighton,’ he said in 
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his most pleasing intonation, though the words came as if from 
far away. ‘I am subject to these attacks—at times; I fear I 
must break off our encounter now. Some other time perhaps— 
who knows ?’ 

And with that it seemed as if he might have fallen back again, 
but that Galt with ready kindliness offered him an arm and con- 
ducted him up the winding stair to the dressing-rooms, where he 
‘exhibited’ a whisky-and-soda, under the influence of which the 
stranger recovered himself enough to redouble his apologies for 
interrupting the assault, to express his hopes of coming again, 
and to depart with the same tacit air of mastery which was now 
familiar to the constant frequenters of Monsieur Grison’s rooms. 
He sent for his traps next morning, but neither Grison’s nor any 
other London resort has yet seen him again. 

As for Knighton, already rather bewildered, he became yet 
more so, amid a torrent of mixed congratulations and condolences. 
Galt, when there was a lull, laid his hand on Everard’s arm with 
a slight pressure and said, ‘I think I begin to understand—but 
all’s right now,’ and so went up with him to the dressing-rooms. 
On the way they met the very Grison, who most volubly explained 
that he was not sorry the assault had come to such an end. ‘I 
told you, did I not,’ he cried, ‘ that fellow had more tricks up 
his sleeve than we any of us knew. He would have pinked you, sir, 
pinked you—and my favourite pupil would have been beaten by 
@ no-one-knows-who from no-one-knows-where ! ’ 

Knighton dressed quickly and rather silently, and going 
straight down to Mrs. Torrens and Viola, accepted Mrs. Torrens’s 
offer to drop him at his rooms and her invitation to dinner after- 
wards. On the way Mrs. Torrens made one remark: ‘I told you, 
didn’t I, that your M. Manteuffel’ (it was curious how she 
handed over all claim of discovering him to Knighton) ‘was a 
monstrous clever fellow ?’ 

Viola, who had never taken her eyes off Everard, also made 
one remark. ‘ Dearest, I am so glad you put on that chain and 
cross.’ 

Everard for his part said practically nothing as long as they 
drove together. After he had alighted at his own door, and as he 
was going upstairs to take a rest and dress for dinner, he said to 
himself, ‘Curious. But why the—I mean why on earth—should 
he have wanted to get hold of me?’ 


WALTER HERRIES POLLOCK. 








Blow-pipe Weapons. 


N certain kinds of mechanical skill savage sometimes far excel 
civilised men, not because they have greater ability, but 
owing to the perfectness of long practice. The skill of our English 
ancestors with the bow now seems to us, their descendants, who 
have long since lost that skill, to be almost incredible ; so it is 
also with the blow-pipe. My relation, in a recent work, of the 
marvellous skill of the Guianan Indians with that weapon has not 
altogether escaped criticism. I propose, therefore, to describe 
this singular instrument and give some incidents of its use 
among those people. 

Waterton has given such an excellent description of the blow- 
pipe that, practically, I cannot add much to it. There are two 
kinds of blow-pipes in use among the Indians. The first, called the 
poocoona, is made of the oorah reed. This remarkable reed is only 
found on the Orinoco River, and there only at certain spots; a fact 
which does not seem to have been known to Waterton, for he does 
not name either the reed or the place of its growth. The oorah 
grows to the height of at least thirty feet; and the basal joint, of 
which the blow-pipe is made, is fourteen or fifteen feet long, 
straight as an arrow, and without a knot. The inside of the reed 
is as smooth as glass; hence the facility with which the dart 
traverses it. Very little of the reed is cut away, so that the pipe 
is about twelve feet long, and so strong that when held horizon- 
tally there is not the least bend in it. 

The reed having been carefully selected, cut, and prepared, is 
enclosed in a small, thin, palm trunk, which is split open for the 
purpose, scraped thin as a wafer, and then rejoined with the reed 
in the centre. This palm for length, straightness, and lightness 
is as remarkable as the reed. The whole pipe, when finished, 
never weighs more than a pound and a half or a pound and three- 
quarters. Both the mouth, or muzzle, and the breech are bell- 
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mouthed, the bell pieces being fixed on. There are front and 
back sights, the latter formed of the curved teeth of the Dasyprocta 
acouchi, a species of rodent somewhat larger in size than a wild 
rabbit. Two of the incisors of this animal are fixed on the breech 
of the pipe by means of wax. The teeth being placed parallel to 
each other, and very close together, the sight is taken between 
them. Sometimes the fore sight is made in the same way; but 
it more often consists of the single sharp tooth of a fish. It is 
placed about a foot back from the muzzle; the back sight being 
affixed four feet along the tube, so that it is a considerable 
distance from the eye when aiming. The missile used with this 
tube is usually misnamed an arrow. It is really a dart, scarcely 
bigger than a large darning-needle, and with a point quite as fine. 
The dart is made of the rib of the coocooreete palm leaf, and is so 
heavy that it will sink in water. It is about seven inches in 
length, not thicker than a large needle; and the usual number 
that an Indian carries with him when shooting is from 350 to 500, 
ready poisoned, but not prepared with the necessary cotton plugs. 
These darts are strung together something like the reeds on which 
soft cheeses are placed, and then rolled on a stick, and carried in 
@ quiver, points upmost, it being requisite to protect them from 
every chance of being broken or dulled. To protect the hand 
when handling them the top of the stick is furnished with a small 
wheel-like shield. The fine points are given to the darts by 
means of the teeth of the devil fish (Serrasalmus piraya); and 
the cotton with which they are plugged before use is found grow- 
ing wild. It is bound to the base of the dart with thread made of 
silk grass; this thread, with wax obtained from several trees, being 
largely used also in making the blow-pipe. The skill used in 
binding the plug of cotton to the dart must be great, or it will 
not fly true and far when shot. The Indian never carries more 
than five or six ready plugged; and when these are lost he must 
draw others from the quiver and plug them. Healways tries them 
repeatedly before use, and perhaps never succeeds in getting one 
to fly perfectly true. But if it is only a few inches out of flight, 
like a rifleman, in aiming he makes allowance for this inaccuracy, 
and it proves to be of little moment. 

The distance to and accuracy with which these darts are shot 
are simply wonderful, though the darts do not strike with any great 
force. The death of the game is occasioned, not by the impact, 
but by the poison with which the dart is tipped. This poison 
lodges in a tiny groove cut, or rather scratched, in the dart for 
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the purpose of affording it a lodgment, and also in the notch cut 
near the tip. 

So finely pointed is the dart that it will penetrate the flesh on 
a mere touch ; and if any animal, such as a monkey, irritated by 
the prick, endeavours to draw it from the wound, it breaks at the 
notch, and leaves the fatal jag behind. 

There is a knack in blowing the darts from the pipe. I have 
succeeded in propelling them about a hundred yards, and I have 
never seen a European send them farther; but the Indians puff 
them double that distance, and at a hundred to a hundred and fifty 
yards will hit a mark only a few inches square. I have seen native 
marksmen who could hit parrots and toucans at the last distanceonce 
in two or three shots. Remarkable as this statement may seem 
to persons unacquainted with the steady hand and sure eye of 
these men, it is in nowise an exaggeration. 

When a dart has been shot, if it misses its mark the Indian 
takes great pains to find it, on account of the danger it is to 
persons walking near the spot ; for if trodden on it is likely to be as 
fatal as the bite of the most venomous snake. I have formed the 
opinion that the woorali poison used to tip the darts owes its great 
virulence to the venom of a snake which, I think, is mixed with 
it ; but I need not discuss that matter here. 

Although it is so light, the blow-pipe is a clumsy weapon to 
handle, on account of its great length, and it is easily damaged. 
The slightest wrench or knock renders it useless ; and the Indian 
is most careful to avoid accidents of this kind. He carries the 
tube in a vertical position, never leans it against a tree or places 
it on the ground without being sure that it will lie perfectly flat ; 
and when it is not in use it is suspended, in an upright position, 
to the bough of a tree, or to a post erected near the hut for the 
purpose. 

The darts must fit the tube closely enough to resist the 
passage of the tiniest stream of air, and yet so loosely as to traverse 
it easily; and the attaching of the cotton-plugs is a troublesome 
business, which often occupies the Indian for hours at a sitting. 
When the dart is placed in the tube, it is pushed up with a small 
stick a distance of about fourteen inches from the mouthpiece. 
At this distance from the mouth the greatest force of the breath 
is obtained; but it is a matter of much practice to manage the 
breath properly. A steady, somewhat prolonged puff has. more 
effect than a short, sharp one. 


At what period these blow-pipes came into use it is now 
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impossible to learn. There is no reference to them in the works 
of the old Spanish writers, and they were never used by other 
Indians than a few Guianan tribes ; nor were they ever employed 
much in war, the weapon being too long, clumsy, and easily 
damaged for use in the rough work of warfare. 

There is another kind of blow-pipe, used for shooting deer, 
peccaries, and larger animals. This weapon, made of a small palm- 
trunk, is much shorter and thicker than the ordinary blow-pipe, 
and does not carry the dart more than a hundred yards. The 
darts for this tube are much heavier than those for the longer 
weapon ; and poisoned arrows and spears are also used by hand. 

The only other uncivilised nations that I can find ever used 
weapons of the kind just described are the Javanese and some 
other tribes of the islands of the Indian Ocean, and the Japanese. 

The former used a blow-pipe called the sumpit-an. Poisoned 
arrows were blown from it; but it was altogether an inferior 
weapon to the Guianan blow-pipe. 

The Japanese peasantry use a small blow-pipe, about forty 
inches long, to shoot small birds. The darts are not poisoned, 
and the force of impact is so slight that only very small birds, 
such as sparrows and finches, can be killed. The Guianan blow- 
pipe is an ingenious and, for its purpose, a powerful weapon, 
which is more than can be said for either the Javanese or Japanese 
blow-pipe; but it is extraordinary that such a weapon seems to 
have been employed only by nations living so wide apart on the 
earth’s surface. 

The effect of the Guianan poisoned dart is to cause immediate 
paralysis, however slight the wound inflicted, so that the victim 
never escapes. 


Pav. Fountain. 
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The Tramp. 


‘YOU'LL excuse me, your reverence, but speaking as one 
Englishman to another, an’ as one who've fought in the 
war—’ 

The man was typical of the unclean fraternity of tramps 
which drifts up and down the great western highway that runs 
by my gate. He had the usual whine, the veiled insolence—and 
I was sure he was a liar. He did not remember it, but nine 
months before he had stopped me up the Axminster Road 
and had asked an alms. Being refused he had departed 
—cursing, and I remembered his voice just as well as his weasel 
face. 

‘ It’s no use, my man!’ I cut in on his speech. But he held 
his ground brazenly, whilst his companion across the road stood 
flicking the brambles with a switch, turning not so much as an 
eye towards us. 

‘’Struth, it’s ‘ard if a honest man who've a-fought for his 
country in a foreign land, an’ who’as got no work to do, can’t ask 
for a copper. Only a copper, sir—'taint much for you, whilst 
*twill be a Gawd-send to me. An’ remember, I’ve a-been invalided 
out o’ the army.’ 

‘ Indeed !’ said I. 

‘It’s Gawd’s truth, your reverence. Had ’teric at Blomfontein, 
an’ have never been fit for a stroke since!’ And so the glib liar 
went on. But I was not interested in him, norin his lies. I was 
watching his companion, who persistently kept his face to the 
hedge and who writhed uncomfortably at his companion’s words. 
I confess I wished to see his face, and it was as much this as the 
desire to get rid of the scamp before me that inspired my next 
words. 

‘You can’t get work, my man?’ 

*‘ Not a stroke, your reverence,’ he said briskly. 

‘Then call your friend, and I'll find you both work that 
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will last till sunset, and you shall have a shilling each for the 
job!’ 

The man’s face fell at once. This was not what he had 
expected, but he made a shift to conceal his disappointment and 
called to his companion : 

* Matey, here’s a job for you!’ 

The man came slowly across the road, and the pair followed me 
round the house to the kitchen garden at the rear—the one in 
silence, the liar jauntily humming a music-hall catch— 


‘You are my honey, honey-suckle, 
I’m your bee!’ 


He stopped the humming when, going to the tool-shed, I 
brought out the spades, and shuffled his feet uncomfortably 
whilst I explained. 

‘I want the garden digging over and the rubbish throwing in 
that corner. If you do the work well you shall have bread and 
cheese as well as the money !’ 

The silent man took one of the spades without a word, and 
throwing off his battered panama and broken coat set to work. 
But the glib one made no such move. He eyed the spade doubt- 
fully, looked at the patch requiring to be digged, and then 
explained— 

‘Pardon me, your honour, but I couldn’t do it. Work’s too 
hard. Since I had that Mouser bullet in my shoulder at 
Mafeking—’ 

The man was hopeless, so, disregarding his appeals I pointed 
to the gate. He departed, still protesting his great services to the 
Empire, and as he turned the corner of the house, waved his 
hand after the manner of children. 

‘ By-bye, matey ! Good luck to yer!’ 

And I stood and watched him out of the gate and saunter 
slowly up the road. 

‘Pardon me, sir,’ said a gentlemanly voice behind me; ‘ would 
you mind giving him one of the shillings and I will dig the whole 
patch!’ It was the other tramp. I looked at him for a moment 
in surprise, and then asked, ‘ Why ?’ 

‘I should like it! And he’s not a bad chap as such fellows 
go!’ 

Then he blushed at the distinction implied in his own words, 
and stood there embarrassed beyond measure. 

‘I will do it if you wish it—though I think you're a fool.’ 
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He nodded his head and went back to the digging, whilst I 
called after his companion, who came to a stand and waited for 
me up the road. When I produced the shilling his eyes glistened, 
and taking it he spat upon it before putting it into his pocket. 
Then the tide of his volubility broke loose. 

‘Your reverence is mortal good to a man who has been 
wounded.-in the service of his country and who hought to ’ave ’ad 
the Victoria Cross. When I saw your honour I said to myself, 
here’s one who'll understand yer patriotic services to yer country 
and who'll do you a good turn if he can. You're a gentleman, 
sir, and so help me Gawd, if it weren’t for the bullet in my 
shoulder, I’d dig the hull garden—I would, so help me—’ 

I cut his lies short. 

‘It’s your friend you have to thank, not me. Hesent you the 
shilling !’ 

‘Oh, ’e did, did ’e? And where the blazes did ’e get ‘is 
shilling? 

‘From me; it’s part of his wages for digging the garden, and 
if you are a man you'll go and do your share of the work!’ 

The little man cocked up his face impudently. 

‘See any green in me eye?’ Then meditatively—‘ But ’e’s a 
gentleman, ’e is, a regular torf, tho’ ’e is upon the road an’ tho’ 
he ’ave a-been in quod !’ 

‘ Look here,’ I said, ‘ how do you know that ?’ 

*’Ow do I know it ?’ said the tramp with immeasurable scorn. 
‘’Ow do I know it? By the way ’e looks, when ’e meets a peeler 
on the road! I feel the same as ’e looks, tho’ the bobby don’t 
know it from my face—I’ll eat my shirt if ’e do!’ 

This last must have been a mere euphemism, for, unless the 
turned-up coat-collar lied, he did not possess one; so I asked 
another question : 

‘Have you known him long?’ 

‘ About a week! Picked him up t’other side o’ Wimborne, an’ 
brought him along. Sorry to part with him—but there, ’tis the 
way o the road. You gets a pal an’ you loseshim. “Tis the 
cussedness of life all over. So long!’ And, touching his broken 
bowler he went up the road whistling—a vagabond of Vagabonia 
beyond all reach of redemption. 

So my tramp who was not afraid to work and who could lightly 
. give away half his wages to a quondam friend was a gentleman— 
‘a reel torf!’ As I watched him at work from behind the study 
curtains I confess that he did not look like one. His attire was 
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against him. He had resumed the dirty and battered panama, 
and it did not enhance his appearance. His shirt sleeves were 
torn, he had but three buttons to his waistcoat and his trousers 
were broken at the knees and ragged at the ankles. But I had 
the other’s word that he was a gentleman, and when I remembered 
the shilling and reflected that gentility does not lie in externals, 
I thought that in all likelihood he was right, and burned to 
know this man’s story and the causes that had led him to fraternise 
with the voluble little rat who had gone whistling up the 
road. 

The sun had gone down and night was creeping across the 
meadows when the tramp finished his work and, after carrying 
the spade to the tool-shed, came to the side door to receive the 
balance of his wages. He looked tired and spent, and remember- 
ing my promise, I invited him indoors to have refreshment. And 
since tramps are my housekeeper’s pet abhorrence and she will not 
have them in the kitchen on any account whatever, I ordered tea 
to be laid in the study, whilst I took the tramp to the lavatory 
that he might perform what ablutions he chose. When he 
reappeared, looking wonderfully clean and neat, despite his 
tattered raiment, we went to the study, where he stood in some 
embarrassment until I invited him to be seated and commence. 

I had half expected to see him ‘wolf’ the food, feeling sure 
that he must be hungry. Instead, he scarcely touched it; the 
little he did take was under pressure, and there was a gulp with 
each mouthful as if it were near choking him. I tried to talk on 
general topics, but he sat preoccupied and silent, giving at the 
most monosyllabic replies. My tea-party was scarcely a success, 
and I was half regretting it, when suddenly the tramp collapsed, 
and falling forward on the table, sprawled there with one arm 
stretched out and the other curled up, with his face crushed into 
it. The room was filled with the most desolate of all sounds— 
that of a strong man weeping ! 

I waited a moment or two, then bending forward touched him 
on the shoulder. He lifted a white, convulsed face and hoarsely 
jerked out his questions—‘ Why did you bring me here? Why 
did you offer me this ? ’—and he glanced at the table. 

I did not tell him that my housekeeper detested tramps. 

‘ Because this is the right order of things for you!’ 

He gave vent to hysterical laughter and rose to his feet. 

‘No, you are wrong there; my place is in the gutter—do you 
know what Iam? A convict—a pariah—a—— 
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‘Gentleman’s son !’ I interposed. 

He collapsed into the chair as if he had been struck. 

‘ That is true, is it not ?’ I asked. 

He nodded his head in mute assent. 

‘ Tell me,’ I said, ‘as much or as little as you like. How did 
it happen ?’ 

Then in a broken, spasmodic way, he spoke. ‘It was at the 
University 

‘ Oxford ?’ 

‘No, the other show—at the Pothouse. I was in the wrong 
set. Short of money and pressed by sharks—I—I—put another 
fellow’s name to a bill. It was found out—they were merciless— 
and I-—-spent three years at Portland !’ 

‘ And since then ?’ I asked quietly. 

‘Since then I’ve never had a chance,’ he said brokenly. ‘I 
got one job as a labourer in a stoneyard, but they found out I'd 
been in gaol—I was on ticket then—and the men being honest 
and proud in their way, gave notice that they would strike if I 
were kept on. I had to quit!’ 

He was silent again, the bitterness of that humiliation choking 
his utterance. 

‘ And since ?’ 

‘I’ve been in the depths—I’ve companied with the scum, 
I’ve slept in twopenny doss-houses, in casual-wards, and in the 
open. I’ve eaten what a dog would sniff at, and there were three 
days when I ate nothing but some hard horse-beans that I stole 
from a farmer’s sack at a threshing-machine !’ 

‘Did you never try the army ?’ I interjected. 

‘I had a shot at the Yeomanry, got the ticket for efficiency in 
riding and shooting, but the doctor wouldn’t give me a clean 
bill—said a consumptive ward would be my end; andif I couldn’t 
get in there *twas no use trying the others. After that I was 
five weeks in a shelter in Battersea—sorting salmon tins and 
waste paper! I didn’t mind that—I was fed and lodged-—but I 
couldn’t stand the racket of the hymns and the prayer meetings, 
and so I came out, for I knew more about hell than all the rescue 
men together. Since then I’ve tramped—and here Iam. Oh, 
I’ve paid the price—I have—I have indeed !’ 

‘ Have you no friends—no father ?’ 

‘Do you think I could face him? Do you think he would 
speak to a broken-down tatterdemalion thief like Iam? But I 
forget, you do not know him. I do—the pride of him and all 
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that! Why, he’d set the dogs on me—and he would be right, he 
would be right! That is the hell of it all!’ And again he flung 
himself upon the table and his sobs filled the room. 

I sat and watched him, pondering deeply. He was young, he 
had suffered, he could be helped, and it was a pity that a life 
should be wasted. At length I spoke. 

‘If the opportunity of regular work was given you, would 
you take it ?’ 

He jumped to his feet, but I checked his eagerness. 

‘It will not be easy or pleasant work, I am afraid, but it will 
be regular !’ 

‘I don’t care how hard it is, it will be honest! And if it’s 
stone-breaking—’ 

‘It will very likely be that!’ I said. 

‘I’ve done it before in the workhouses!’ And he laughed 
almost gaily. ‘ You will see that I shall prove myself an expert. 
I know all the varieties of stone—soft and hard—and I shall be 
the associate of honest men once more. You don’t know what 
that means to me!’ 

‘I think I do!’ said I. 

So the matter was settled. Much to my housekeeper’s dis- 
gust and horror he slept in my house that night, and the next 
day saw him installed in the (to him) high business of stone- 
breaking, with lodgings in the village a quarter of a mile 
away. 

I saw him frequently—heard of him often in the village, 
where, though much curiosity was shown about him, he soon won 
golden opinions. In a month old Nanny Stoodley, with whom he 
lodged, was singing his praises everywhere. 

‘Why, ’e be a gentleman— that’s what ’e be. It’s never fell 
to I to carry zo much as a pail of water zince ’e came, and as for 
sticks, if ’e zaw I a-using a chopper I do believe ’e’d box my ears. 
"E couldn’t do more, not if ’e was own son to I, an’ ’e’s that 
steady ——’ 

My experiment was a success. I had not doubted that it 
would be, for half the wreckage of manhood that drifts up and 
down our great country roads is due to a social system and pre- 
judice which denies men a second chance. 

The following spring I was witness of a somewhat diverting 
little scene in which my tramp turned road-mender played a part. 
I was sketching one side of the hedge, and my protégé was breaking 
stones the other side, when between the monotonous click of 
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the hammer and the harsh metallic ring of the flint, I heard steps 
shuffling down the road, and the sound of a voice singing. The 
voice I knew, though the song was fresh to me— 


‘Good-bye, Dolly, I must leave you, 
Though it breaks my heart to go’— 


and I peeped through the hedge in somewhat merry anticipation. 

‘*Xcuse me, sir, but speaking as one Englishman to another, 
and as one who've fought in the war ; 

The stone-breaker laughed—ringing, clear, honest laughter, 
in which I silently joined. 

The little rat of a tramp who had once been his companion 
broke off his appeal, and gave a whistle of amazement as the 
stone-breaker took the goggles of his trade from his eyes and 
revealed himself. 

‘ Well, strike me speechless if you ‘aint a wonner! Who'd 
ha’ thought you’d be a-makin’ of yer fortune a-cracking nuts on 
the king’s high-road? Id never ‘ave thought it of ye, matey. 
Thought y’ was too much of the blooming torf. How’s it feel, 
matey ?’ the little tramp asked curiously as he seated himself 
on the bank. 

‘ Like heaven !’ said the road-mender. 

‘ Well, if it meets yer taste that’s all right—but three hunner- 
weight of a morning afore yer leaves the house comes near 
breaking my ’eart wi’out taking it up for aliving!’ Then— Say, 
matey, ‘ave you got any t’baccy about yer? I gota pipe, but I lost 
my pouch up the road !’ 

The road-mender laughed and gave him his pouch. ‘Take it 
with you—it will do for the one you didn’t lose !’ 

‘You're a gentleman, y’are!’ said the tramp. ‘I told the 
parson thart you was thart, and this proves it!’ Then after a 
pause—‘ Say, chum, I already owes you a bob, an’ it breaks my 
’eart not to be able to pay yer; but I’m—on the rocks I am— 
stony—an’ nothing nearer than the barracks at Bridport to go 
to-night, so if y’ve a loose copper or two that’s burning a hole in 
them thare swell corduroys of yours , 

His voice trailed into silence, and I heard the chink of 
money. 

‘Thank you, matey—y’re a white man—an’ when I comes 
into my estate what’s tied up just now in Chancery, I'll not 
forget ye!’ Then a moment later—‘ Well, I must be trotting 
agen. Got a himportant engagement down to Bridport—you 
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knows the laidy—hey? Well, so long! Sorry to leave you! 
See you next time I comes along!’ 
And he went off down the road singing— 


‘Good-bye, Dolly, I must leave you, 
Though it breaks my heart to go.’ 


‘See you next time I comes along!’ the brazen one had said. 
But when he made his autumn journey mentioned the stone- 
breaker was not at: his post. 

A week before he had been crossing Farmer Barne’s fields down 
to Tudhay, on his way to work. The horses with the reaping 
machine behind them stood in the shade of a giant oak, whilst 
the driver dallied with the servant maid who was in charge of the 
farmer’s little daughter Vi. The little one had wandered down 
the field when suddenly that happened which struck the spectators 
with terror. One of the horses, stung by fly or wasp, began to 
plunge, and before anyone could reach them they started off down 
the field with the terrible knives whirling behind them. They 
missed the standing corn which would have checked their career, 
and followed the line of least resistance between the swathes of 
wheat on the ground. Straight in front of them, her back to- 
wards them, sat little Vi playing with her doll. They could 
not miss her, and there was one sickening moment when the 
watchers’ hearts stood still. Then there was ashout. The stone- 
breaker jumped over the stile and ran towards the unconscious 
child. He had just time to throw her clear before he went down. 
The great knives struck, and struck, swerved—then whirled 
on! 

A week later he was dead, and as in the babble of delirium I 
had heard his father’s name—a name known through all the West 
Country—I wrote and told him his son’s story. He came to the 
funeral—a proud, stern, unbending old man. Before he went 
away he thanked me in his stiff manner, though there were tears 
in his voice. 

‘Iam much obliged, sir, much obliged for what you did for 
my son. He made a better finish than I could have hoped after 
—er! And it is something, believe me, it is something to know 
that he proved himself a man at last!’ 

The next springtime, travelling east, the brazen one called at 
the parsonage to inquire after his friend. I took him to the 
churchyard and showed him the broken column set over the grave 
at the expense of the stiff old father, told him the story, and 
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pointed to the epitaph cut in the stone at our request—‘ He saved 
a little child—and died !’ 

When I had ended he took off his cap and spoke in his own 
extravagant fashion : 

‘’*Struth, ’e was a reel gentleman. I always said it—a 
bloomin’ torf, and I shall not look upon his like agen. By-bye, 
matey! I’s sorry to lose you so!’ 

And as he went off up the road he neither sang nor whistled, 
and it was not until an hour afterwards that I remembered, to his 
honour, that he had forgotten to ask for alms! 

Ben Bott. 
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By Strategy. 


WO wayfarers toiled up the steep road out of Wrathe, old 
Geordie Swinbank, who lived at the last grey house at the 
town-head, and Will Mason, his sister’s son and housemate. 
Geordie was a thin, wiry old man ; he walked with a stick, and only 
raised his head when folk gave him a greeting in passing. He 
had never been one to look about him, and the bent head was more 
a symbolic characteristic than a sign of the natural infirmity of 
old age; so long as Geordie saw a sure path for his own feet the 
ways and doings of others did not trouble him. But the man who 
walked at his elbow was of another make,.a head and shoulders 
taller, a generation younger. He carried the tools of both and 
the luncheon basket, but he walked upright and looked about him 
with a habit of observation. And he would talk to his uncle of 
the things he saw, taking it quite for granted that Geordie should 
only grunt as reply, finding fault with the young man one day 
for his shallow judgment, but turning over in his mind the matter 
of Will’s remarks, to bring them out on the morrow as a part of 
his own wisdom. 

By dint of long pinching and ceaseless labour, Geordie was 
held to have gathered a tidy hoard from his barren acres. He 
had had luck too in his three wives, who had all in their turn 
been hard-working, hard-featured women, while two at least had 
not come to him empty-handed. Of the first less was known, she 
having been hired as a servant from a spot quite twenty miles 
distant. There was no reason to suppose her well-to-do, but she 
had naturally been of a hoarding sort, and, considered as Geordie’s 
first venture, quite as good as a man might hope for who came to 
the state inexperienced. The tale went in Thordale that before 
definitely committing himself to the second wife, he had asked 
with some degree of solemnity whether or no she put salt in her 
bread, by which it will be seen that Geordie was one of those who 
profit by the teaching force of circumstance. 

Reviewing his three wives he was wont to say that his always 
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increasing knowledge of the breed had served him in good stead. 
This being so, it is no more than the logical outcome of his ex- 
perience that having seen each Sunday the growing green on the 
last of the three graves, his thoughts should be turning towards a 
suitable successor with all the mellowed sagacity of his three-score 
years and ten. 

‘I ha’e t’ warrant o’ t’ Scriptures,’ he was saying, ‘an’ I hope 
thou’st more sense nor to set oop thy word against inspiration. 
We have it set doon i’ black an’ white i’ the very first book o’ the 
Bible that it bean’t good that man should live alone.’ 

He looked at his nephew in triumph. 

‘ There be little need ’et he should,’ admitted Will, ‘ but er can 
get coompany an’ plenty wi’out marryin’—unless he be too can- 
tankerous. 

‘ There be several reasons for gittin’ wed,’ he went on consider- 
ingly. ‘There'll be curiosity; he'll not ha’e tried t’ married 
state, an’ll be wantin’ to see what sort of a hand he wad mak’ at 
it. I can understand a body’s marryin’ once, if ’twere nobbut to 
say so. Or there was owd Reuben at t’ Mill yonder ’et couldn’t 
get a woman to wash for him without he married her. Folk say 
he’s rued but once and for endwis.’ 

‘What could ’e expect,’ said Geordie contemptuously. ‘A 
man 0’ his years goin’ into t’ thing wi’out previous experience !’ 

‘I can see,’ pursued Will, ‘that a man might marry brass, if 
he were gettin’ past work an’ had nowt laid by, but ye ha’e na that 
reason. If ye marry Widow Sykes she'll be expectin’ ye to set 
oop a servant lass ; it is but two women to keep where one would 
ha’e answered.’ 

Geordie’s face lengthened—‘ She wad never be sae fond!’ 

‘Ay, but she wad! Folk talk o’ ye as a man ’et has money 
put by, and she’d be for makin’ ye prove yeer metal.’ 

They walked on in silence, Geordie concerned with economical 
problems, and Will well content to let the seed germinate. 

By-and-by they turned out of the road on to a track across 
rough pasture, where moss and coarse grass-bents provided scanty 
herbage for black-faced sheep. Round and round their heads 
wheeled the peewits, filling the air with their cries and the 
throbbing thud of their wings, while each sun-warmed slope of 
the hill above them quivered in wavering lines as the heat haze 
rose. The whole earth seemed attuned to the pulse of Spring, 
and Will, pausing to look down into the valley, caught some of 
the Spring’s unrest. 
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The hills that bound Thordale on the south seemed levelled 
into a plain from the height at which he stood, while beyond them 
the blue slopes of Great Holm stretched up into the white-flecked 
sky. Due south across the main valley, sheltered under the 
ragged barrier of the Rakes, he could see the gleaming water of 
Mossdale Tarn, and shading his eyes with his hand he sought in 
the far-away haze beyond for the tiny hamlet that lies at Mossdale 
Head. But when his uncle called him to know what was to do, he 
dropped his hand hastily, and followed, whistling, up the hill. 

‘What wadsta think o’ Nancy Medcalf?’ pursued Geordie, 
seeming in the interval to have considered his nephew’s objections, 
and to have unwillingly recognised in them a seasoning of truth. 
‘She’s no bonny, but she’s a terbel good worker; there’d be no 
talk of a servant lass wi’ her.’ 

‘Mebby no,’ retorted Will, ‘ but there’d be talk an’ to spare o’ 
ye weddin’ a woman that might be yeer daughter by years.’ 

‘ I dinna fash masell ower oother folk’s clat if I be but suited 
masell. An’ she’s none sike a lass, isn’t Nancy—she’ll be nigh 
upon forty. Bein’ used to hard livin’ she'll not be particular, and 
there’s no denyin’ but a youngish body be more heartsome about 
a house nor an older one.’ 

He looked at Will, hopeful of the other’s agreement, but when 
he got no answer he broke out testily : 

‘Well, what is it noo? What hasta agin Nancy?’ 

‘Nowt. Iwas but thinkin’ ‘twas varry true what ye say.’ 
And when the old man relapsed into self-satisfied silence, he 
added thoughtfully—‘ Varry true; a youngish body do liven 
things oop, and ’t wad mak’ all t’ differ oop at ours if we’d soom- 
one o’ t’ right sort.’ 

They had come out on to the open fell, and Geordie rested a 
while before taking off his coat and setting to work on the peat 
ground. 

‘T’ owd man be none sike a fool, efter all, he said grinning. 
‘Thou’lt allow me right once in a while.’ 

‘A youngish body,’ resumed Will reflectively, ‘’et wad gang 
aboot her work lish and blithesome, wi’ mebby a song an’ a saucy 
word thrown in to mak’ it the merrier.’ 

The picture seemed to please Geordie, for he stood idle to 
ponder it, nor did Will speak again till he came to the end of the 
strip of peat he was cutting. 

‘ There’s nowt mak’s a house mair homelike than the lilt of a 
lassie’s song when her fingers are busy.’ 
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‘I misdoubt Nancy’s singin’,’ said Geordie, ‘I canna think-on 
to ha’e heard her. Can she sing, thinksta?’ 

‘ Like a craw, so they tell me. As for her tongue,’ he went 
on, ignoring old Swinbank’s exclamations of impatience, ‘’tis for 
ever a clappin’; late or early ’tis always t’same. Her ain father 
telled me ’et if ever he felt dozy-like of a Sunday, he'd tak’ off 
to t’ stable for quiet-—there was no comfort i’ t’ house. 

‘Ye need not to tak’ on so,’ he added soothingly; ‘we be 
better off, these days, than they were i’ t’ Garden ev Eden; there 
be oother women beside Nancy.’ 

But the old man’s feelings were ruffled by a suspicion of levity 
and ridicule in the tone of his nephew, and for a moment or two 
they worked in silence. 

‘Nancy Medcalf wad never ha’e doon,’ broke out Will afresh, 
for he had no intention of letting the subject drop now it was so 
well started. ‘There’s nowt heartsome about her. Better bide as 
we be, wi’ a woman to fend for us washing an’ baking days, and 
nobbut wer two seln to fash for. There’s mony a dowlier fireside 
than ours, when all’s said an’ done, though happen a rosy-cheeked 
lass wi a merry tongue ’ld make it the homelier.’ 

He cast a sly glance at Geordie, who scratched his head 
doubtfully. 

‘Sike anoother as Will Thompson wife at Winns,’ went on the 
charmer, ‘ always snod and cheerful, an’ gets through her jobs 
betimes. A woman like yon wad help us through t’ dark evenin’s 
i’ winter, beside doin’ her share i’ t’ haytime.’ 

‘ Mebby a bit young ?’ queried Swinbank. 

‘None the worse for that,’ answered Will; ‘t’ younger the 
bonnier, the bonnier the blither.’ 

‘*Twould be too parlous,’ sighed the old man ; ‘ a lass o’ that 
age ‘ld be flighty an’ bad to lead.’ 

‘Not to a man o’ your experience.’ 

‘ And they’d mebby do as they did to owd Tommie Sunter, 
an’ burn me outside my own door on the weddin’ night.’ He 
spoke in a quavering whisper at the mere recollection, but it 
seemed to have a more humorous aspect for Will, who dropped his 
spade to laugh. 

‘ Ay, yon was a night, by Gum! We'd stacked t’ wood ready 
against dark i’ Nanty Wilson cow-byre. They'd given us lads 
word o’ summat astir, and a need for eldin’, but I’d never a notion 
what they were at until after nightfall. There was Jammie 
Kettlewell that impatient he’d scarce ha’e letten t’ sun set, but 
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that Tony ’ticed him into t’ ale-house an’ kept him drinkin’ to 
quiet him, Rare fun it was, stealin’ to and fro between Wilson’s 
byre and Tommie’s bit o’ garden. There ‘ld be nigh on two load 
o’ faggots, but ’twas blazing an’ crackling or ever they two were 
jealous what was astir. They sent me round to the back when 
all was ready; I’d nae likin’ for t’ job, but i’ them days I wad ha’e 
run miles at Tony Heseltyne’s bidding. So I crept round to t’ 
house-door and tapped cannily, and gittin’ nae answer I thrust my 
head in, an’ asked for t? méaster. 

‘They were set either side o’ t’ hearth, doin’ nowt, as hard as 
if they were paid for ’t, and a cannle to see by. ‘Seems like a 
low i’ your chimley stack,” I calls to t’ owd chap, an’ I runs off 
too hurried to sneck t’ door after me. "Twas a glare like a red 
dawn ; he stood starin’ oot, white-faced and datherin,’ and t’ Thing 
i’ the fire writhed and twisted as t’ flames licked it. It had a wig 
o’ sheep’s wool and was terbel life-like; they set oop a great 
shout when they saw owd Tommie, an’ asked him whether he 
thought he wad thrive i’ Hell fire. 

‘The lass slipped oot at t’ back, and away oop t’ hill to her 
moother’s ; twas weeks before she wad venture back. But bless 
you, it all blew over, an’ owd Tommie has a young wife to nurse 
him noo he’s bedridden, and Jammie Kettlewell in an’ oot o’ the 
house like t’ sunshine.’ 

A dismal fascination had kept Geordie from interrupting 
these reminiscences, but at the mention of Jammie the worm 
turned. 

‘ Ha’e doon, wilta!’ he roared. ‘I want nae more o’ sike tales.’ 

‘And yet, as ye say,’ said Will, ‘a youngish body wad liven 
things oop for us rarely. Tell ye what,’ he went on, as if the 
thought had but just then struck him, ‘there’s anoother way oot, 
even now.’ 

‘ Ay,’ answered his uncle sourly, ‘ by hiring a lass, and having 
her leave just when we’d getten used to her.’ 

‘Well, then,’ said the young man slowly, ‘I see nowt for it 
but to marry a lass masell. She could cook, an’ wash, an’ fend 
for us both, and be company for you when I was out shepherding. 
Et’ll mak’ no great odds to me, so long as ye’re suited.’ 

He cut away manfully at the turf, while he made this hand- 
some offer, but when his uncle gave no answer for sheer astonish- 
ment he took courage to glance at the old man. 

‘ Thee,’ said Geordie at last, with a fine contempt in his voice 
—‘ thee wed \’ 
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‘ What for?’ asked the other reddening. 

‘What dost thou know o’ women, and talk’st o’ wedlock sae 
lightly ?’ 

‘I can niver learn younger.’ 

‘ When thou’st been three times wed ’ began Geordie. 

‘But I’se niver be that wi’out I mak’ a beginnin’,’ urged Will 
with a truth that was not to be gainsaid, and the two worked 
shoughtfully, each considering the personal bearings of this new 
proposition, the young man scarce daring to hope that his craft 
might be crowned with success. Yet when he raised his eyes 
furtively, first to glance at old Swinbank and then to gaze once 
more into the misty hollows of Mossdale, the present uncertainty 
seemed the more intolerable for the leaven of hope that was 
working against his will. 

As for Geordie, whatever might be his final decision, it may 
be fairly said of him that he brought a singularly unprejudiced 
mind to bear on the subject. The brain that had busied itself 
not half an hour agone on his own matrimonial campaign was 
now called upon to decide whether or no the common interest 
could be better served by another’s enlisting. If marriages are 
made in Heaven, it is certain that human beings submit to the 
decrees of Providence for vastly varying reasons. And though 
most men’s reasons for wedlock are not to be satisfied by the 
music of another’s marriage-bells, Geordie was willing to consider 
the matter on its own basis, troubling himself little about conven- 
tional standpoints. 

Looked at ideally, of course, he himself was in every way 
more suited to that position of responsibility, being a householder 
and a married man of experience. On the other hand, Will’s un- 
expected proposition would relieve him of the exhausting details 
of courtship and church ceremony. Hitherto when talk had run 
on this topic he had been the only possible candidate in the 
household. But Will was now four-and-twenty, an age at which 
(however callow in Geordie’s eyes) matrimony might be considered 
legal and even natural, and Will would be none the worse for a 
little chastening. The longer he pondered, the less ridiculous 
did the proposition appear. If the marriage proved a success, he 
would be the benefiter ; if it failed, he could discuss its disadvan- 
tages with more frankness than usage permitted a husband. 
And if Will were dependent on him in money matters he was as 
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dependent on Will for labour—the farm had kept more than three 
in the past and could again, if need were. 

Unusual mental activity, though for a time it may render us 
oblivious to the needs of the body and the passing hours, unfail- 
ingly gives way in the end to the voice of the truly inward man. 
By the time Geordie had arrived at the conclusion that Will’s 
marriage might be desirable, that inner monitor bade him look at 
the travelled sun, and he dropped his spade suddenly to search in 
the pockets of his coat. And Will, who had not dared to break 
in upon the train of thought with such trivialities as bread and 
cold bacon, was not slow to follow suit. 

‘Empty work, thinkin’, remarked Geordie. 

‘We're later nor usual,’ said Will, pulling a narrow-mouthed 
stone bottle from under the sheltering shade of a peat-hag, and 
taking a long draught. 

The meal proceeded without further articulate sound, until 
each had stilled the cravings of hunger, but inner refreshment 
served to stimulate mental vigour, and revive old Swinbank’s 
doubts. 

‘Thou'lt mak’ but a poor hand at courtin’,’ he said slowly. 

Will’s heart leapt at this stride of imagination; small as it 
was, it was still a distinct advance upon the first exclamations of 
scorn. 

‘I can but do my best,’ he said meekly. 

‘ Hasta thought of a lass ?’ 

The young man knit his brows. ‘There’s Sally Swales,’ he 
suggested. 

‘The varry one!’ said his uncle warmly. ‘I'll away oop 
to-night, an’ smooth matters ready.’ 

‘Nay, cried Will, ‘I'd as lief do my courtin’ mysell, and there’s 
mebby someone wad suit us better. Now I think on, there’s a 
very likely lass oop i’ Mossdale—sister to Will Thompson wife at 
Winns, an’ just such another.’ 

‘T’ve nowt agin Will Thompson wife,’ said Swinbank, ‘ but 
there’s a many gang farther to fare worse. Mossdale! what sort 
of a wage wadsta earn t’ day after ?’ 

‘I wadna need to gang sae often,’ pleaded Will, ‘an’ ’tis easier 
courtin’ ower t’ moor than ower t’ midden. Ye can tak’ t’? news 
to a lass in anoother dale, but what could I say fresh to Sally ?— 
I'd ha’e to start kissin’ right away!’ 

‘ Dosta think yon’ll ha’e thee ?’ 

‘ Molly ?’ answered the young man with radiant imprudence. 
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‘Ay! she'll ha’e me, sure enough. She'll ken ye’re my uncle,’ he 
hastened to add ; ‘she’d no miss the chance of a good home were I 
twice as unlikely.’ 

Leaning his head against a ledge of turf, he fell to thinking 
what he would say to her the coming Sunday, and how she would 
look when he told her of this sudden, unexpected good fortune. 
No years of waiting to be lived through; they would be married 
by Holy Rood, never more to be separated by bad weather, want 
of leisure, or impassable roads. And all afternoon did he plan 
the words of his greeting; thus and thus would he do, and this 
would he say, and at this point would he break off and ask her to 
guess the rest. ‘Soombody goin’ to be married?’ he heard her 
ask—‘is it anybody I ken? Nay, Will, tell me straight; I never 
was good at guessin’.’ But he wouldn’t tell her, not he, until she 
took him by both arms and pretended to shake him, and then 
he would hold her and tell her it was he who was going to 
be wed, and—but there was ever so much more in his day- 
dream, all thought out as prettily as you could imagine, only 
it did not turn out just as he planned; things never do—in 
Mossdale. 

To begin with, that particular Sunday (which was the fourth 
of June) was just the one day their cow chose to be taken badly, 
and though it was no pleasure to her, poor thing, Will spoke of it 
as if she had planned it on purpose to spite him. Towards even- 
ing, however, when she was plainly on the mend, and might be 
left in inexperienced hands without misgiving, Geordie saw with 
some surprise that Will was giving himself a totally unnecessary 
shave, after which he got into his best clothes, a pale blue neck- 
tie and an unusually high collar, and giving the old man a rather 
sheepish ‘ Good-night,’ he bade him not trouble to wait up for him 
since he might be late home. 

‘Thou'lt never be goin’ ower to Mossdale o’ this time o’ t’ day!’ 
said Geordie aghast, but Will only rattled the latch. 

‘Why, thou'lt scarce get there afore nightfall—'tis all o’ six 
mile.’ 

‘Tis light long, these days,’ said Will, ‘ and if I keep puttin’ 
off an’ puttin’ off, twill be haytime.’ He shut the door as he 
spoke, and his uncle saw him swing past the window. 

It was certainly ‘all of six mile’ from Wrathe to the head of 
Mossdale, but Will’s legs were long and the way was familiar. He 
passed Branthill Chapel just as Jonas Thwaite was rolling out the 
text for his sermon, and when he heard that, Will knew that chapel 
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would not ‘ loose’ for the better part of an hour, and he was only 
half a mile from his sweetheart. 

She had opened the kitchen window, and was leaning out with 
her elbows on the sill ; as Will turned the house corner he saw for 
a moment a sad little face in a grey stone frame, and then every- 
thing seemed changed. 

‘Will!’ she cried, ‘ why I never thought——’ 

‘ Nay, of course not,’ said Will, ‘ thou’lt never think o’ me fra 
one week’s end to another.’ 

He stood on the white arabis in the border and had both of her 
hands in his. 

‘I'd given ye oop,’ she said softly; ‘I thought if ye’d been 
coomin’ at all ye’d ha’e landed before this.’ 

‘Is there anyone in ?’ said Will cautiously. 

‘ Nobbut t’ gran’mother, and she’s asleep.’ She looked back 
into the room. ‘Fast asleep,’ she repeated, and she bent her head 
forward, but bade him ‘ take it quietly,’ for there are some sounds 
that would seem to find their way more readily than others to the 
ear of a drowsy grandmother. 

And yet Will was not satisfied ; some folk never are. ‘Coom 
out into t’ lane,’ he said. ‘ I’ve summat to tell thee, and t’ window 
be terbel narra.’ 

The lane was narrow also, but what is a fault ina window may 
be to a lane’s advantage. 

‘What was’t ye had to tell me?’ whispered Molly, for Will 
had forgotten the words that had run so glibly in his imagination. 
He never thought of telling her he was going to be married, for 
here, in Molly’s company, it seemed to him less of a certainty. 
He began to explain to her, lamely enough, that his uncle had 
come to a knowledge of his nephew’s Sunday roamings. 

‘He must ha’e kenned, long enough, ye went somewhere,’ 
objected Molly. 

‘ Ay,’ admitted Will, ‘but he just kenned, an’ there was an 
end on ’t.’ 

And here, too, was an end of Molly’s questioning. She saw in 
a flash what Will would be at, and it was not she who would help 
him. 

‘ He kenned I went somewhere, and if I’d ha’e told him where, 
he’d ha’e thought no more to it; he’d ha’e been far enough fra 
guessing what brought me here—why, he laughed himsell fair 
badly at the thought of my sweetheartin’—I should mak’ sike a 
poor hand at it, er said.’ 
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‘And he was none sae far out neither,’ said Molly impatiently ; 
‘was it to talk o’ yeer uncle ye asked me into the lane?’ 

‘ Once my uncle’s a notion in’s head there’s scarce anything 
will drive it out o’ him, and for a month past all his talk has run 
upon gettin’ wed.’ 

‘ Your wedding ?’ asked Molly stiffly. 

‘Nay, his,’ replied Will. ‘ But now we've talked things over 
he’s just as well suited to let me ask thee mesell.’ 

‘To marry yeer uncle?’ cried bewildered Molly. 

‘Nay, nay—what an idea! Haven’t I been tellin’ thee, as 
plain as a man can, ‘et niece or wife’s all t’same to him so long 
as one of us marries.’ 

‘If it’s to be one or other,’ said Molly saucily, ‘ why not owd 
Geordie ? It'll be his last chance, poor fellow ; a man o’ his years 
has not t’ time to waste that ye have.’ But she laughed, as she 
spoke, in a way that cheered Will’s drooping spirits and he put 
his arm round her waist. 

‘He’s had three chances already and I’m nobbut askin’ for 
one. Say the word, sweetheart, an’ I'll away back to t’ owd man 
an’ tell him he had the right of it. If he brought home a dozen 
aunts I’d not ha’e the heart to gainsay him.’ 

Before so sad a picture of the future Molly could not choose 
but give way: turning aside from the contemplation of Will’s 
crushed manhood and the twelve possible claimants for Geordie’s 
affections, they considered together the golden miracle it would be 
when one roof sheltered the two of them. 

It was not until after Will had formally announced his ambi- 
tions to the household, with that mixture of sheepishness and 
assurance we should expect from the man, it was even after the 
very last good-bye at the gate that Molly suddenly recollected— 

‘Oh, Will!’ she cried after him, ‘we'll get t? teapot after 
all!’ 

‘T’ teapot?’ repeated Will, coming hack to the gate. 

‘Why, yes,’ she said eagerly, ‘the teapot they bought wi’ t’ 
mooney ’et was over fra t’ Jubilee bells.’ 

‘Td forgetten t’ teapot,’ said Will. 

‘It was to be given to t’ first couple they married i’ Wrathe 
Church, an’ there’s no one been married since, ’cept James, and 
his was at t’ Chapel.’ 

‘Then that settles it,’ said Will artfully ; ‘it maun’t be a day 
later than Holy Rood, for if my uncle gets wind of it he’ll be 
wantin’ t’ teapot himsell.’ 
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As a matter of fact they were married by the end of August, 
and Will being a bell-ringer, there was nobody grudged them the 
teapot, which stands to this day in the centre of a wool mat in 
Molly’s parlour. And there was a whole paragraph in the 
Thordale and Langstonedale Standard entitled ‘ Interesting 
Ceremony at Wrathe Church,’ in which Will figured throughout 
as ‘the happy bridegroom,’ and Molly recognised herself with 
difficulty as ‘the charming daughter of a well-known farmer in 
Mossdale.’ She was rather angry at her blue cashmere being 
described as a ‘ travelling-dress,’ until it was explained to her that 
this term was used when writing of ‘ the Quality.’ 

It was only natural that Geordie should regard these things 
with the eye of suspicion. He had been married three times, but 
never a teapot had fallen his way, nor had any newspapers con- 
cerned themselves with details of his wives’ toilettes. It was 
altogether an ill-omened beginning, and calculated to give the 
young woman a false estimate of female importance that would 
be enough to wreck the most promising marriage, and Geordie 
had never indulged in high hopes of Will’s venture. Mindful, 
however, of the dangers of rash prophecy, the old man drew aside 
and awaited developments, not betraying his fears by anything 
more committal than slow shakes of the head, which might be 
held to mean anything as he thereafter chose to interpret them. 

Meantime the months passed and the days shortened, and 
Molly had become used to her new home. She had learned how 
to humour Geordie, and to turn Will round her finger, and she 
managed so cleverly that the uncle still fondly fancied his word 
was law. He had waited and watched until it became clear to 
him that Will’s marriage had been his own notion from first 
to last, and his self-satisfaction began to clamour for expression. 

It was Monday afternoon ; Molly was ironing, but the kitchen 
was tidy and cheerful, and the kettle was humming for tea. 
Geordie was sitting at his ease in the chimney corner, dozing at 
times, but every now and then holding forth for Molly’s benefit, 
though it must be admitted she lent a very inattentive ear to his 
wisdom. There had been various mishaps that morning—the 
clothes-prop had blown down and her sheets had been to rewash ; 
she was hot, and the irons seemed heavy. It would have taken a 
cleverer talker than Geordie to hold her attention and make her 
forget her annoyances. At last, however, something caught her 


ear; she put back the iron-heater in the fire, and stood looking 
at Geordie. 
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‘An’ thou seest it has turned out for t’ best,’ he was saying, 
‘and yet half a year agone Will was all for weddin’ Sally Swales, 
an’ wad scarce listen to reason.’ 

‘ Sally Swales ?’ repeated Molly. 

‘ Ay, Sally Swales; thou lt not believe t’ work I had wi’ him, 
for he was like t’ rest o’ young men—thought good looks ‘ld cook 
a pudden. “Twad be all very well if women were like chiney— 
one wife i’ a cupboard wi’ glass doors, an’ one to set on t’ table 
everyday-like ; but ’tis against t’ laws to keep more than one, an’ 
if it weren’t, I doubt they’d lose their looks even if ye wrapped 
‘em oop i’ silver-paper an’ nobbut took them out o’ Sundays.’ 

‘What is ’t ye’re sayin’ about Sally and Will?’ said Molly 
impatiently. 

‘Well, ’twas o’ this way,’ said Geordie, folding his hands. 
‘We'd had one lass an’ anoother ever sin’ Susan died, an’ twas 
always t’ same tale—either they were good for nowt, or else as 
soon as we'd getten used to them they'd be flittin’. So at last we 
put wer heads together an’ made out it ‘ld be a good notion for 
Will to wed, an’ when I asked him if he’d anybody in his mind 
he said “ Sally Swales” right away. And Sally Swales it ‘Id ha’e 
been, sure enough, if I hadn’t talked him round. She’s nearer, 
for one thing, and then she’s terbel bonny. It isn’t a young man 
"et wad see that a plain, quiet lass like thasell wad mak’ a sight 
better wife i’ t’ long run than such as Sally.’ 

‘I never thought o’ Sally as bein’ anything out o’ t’ common,’ 
said Molly disdainfully, ‘but there’ll mebby be folk fonder o’ green 
eyes an’ red hair nor what I am—though I wouldn’t ha’e said 
Will ‘Id ha’e been one on ’em.’ 

‘Nay, happen thou wouldn’t, but even Will ‘ll have had t’ 
sense to keep a quiet tongue in his head about Sally. When a 
man’s sweetheartin’ he should aye talk as if there were nobbut 
one woman i’ t’ whole world to his likin’—+t’ lass ’11 mostly believe 
him, an’ even them as know better feel kind 0’ set-oop by it.’ 

Molly was hot and tired; looking back to the days when she 
and Will used to loiter alongside of Mossdale beck she could 
remember that he had talked just as Geordie said a man should 
talk to a lass, and that she had known no better than to believe 
him. Yet here was Geordie ready to explain the true reason for 
Will’s wooing—they had wanted a housekeeper, a ‘plain, quiet 
lass’ for everyday use, and’a few soft words had brought her. 
She bent over her work at the table, and a tear fell sizzling on to 
the hot iron as Geordie poured out a circumstantial tale of the 
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beneficial effects of his persuasive wisdom upon Will’s wandering 
inclinations. 

‘°*Twad be nigh t’ end o’ May by t’ time we'd settled what was 
for t’ best,’ concluded Geordie, ‘and he’d talked a heap o’ nonsense 
afore I could get him to see things as I did, but ’tis not often’s I 
let masell be beaten.’ 

‘T’ end o' May?’ repeated Molly, turning a smiling face 
towards the old man. 

‘ Ay, ’twad be all that,’ replied Geordie, ‘for I mind it was 
after t’ Whissundy fair. We were oop on t’ peat-ground when er 
told me o’ Sally.’ 

‘An’ ye talked him round, for all he was sae keen upon red 
hair,’ said Molly. ‘I reckon there’s not many can stand oop to 
ye, Mr. Swinbank, once ye’ve med’ oop yeer mind to owt.’ 

She laughed to think that Will’s wooing had prospered twelve 
months before Geordie’s eloquence had been brought to bear on 
the subject, but the old man took her words in all sincerity and 
chuckled complacently. 

‘Ay,’ he said, ‘a little management ‘ll work wonders, and 
there’s few sae pig-headed but what ye can turn them aboot if ye 
nobbut tickle ’em t’ right way. I dar’say Will thinks to this day 
that *twas all his own planning. “Iwad ha’e been different o’ 
course if things had turned out differently ; we’re aye ready to father 
wer follies on oother folk, but for owt that’s good there’s iver sae 
many owners, an’ them ’ut shouts t’ loudest gets t’ most credit. 
I’ve seen a deal i’ my time ; I’ve not gone through t’ world wi’ ma 
eyes shut, and a man isn’t three times wed wi’out learnin’ summat.’ 

‘Nay,’ said Molly grinning, ‘I reckon ye understand t’ women 
oop and down ; there'll not be a man i’ Thordale could learn ye 
owt fresh about them.’ 

‘There'll not be many ‘Il ha’e had my opportunities,’ said 
Geordie modestly. ‘A man ’et’s gone through wi’ it three times, 
he’s boun’ to ken summat o’ women’s ways. Now, there’s folk ‘ld 
have ye believe that they’re a deal harder to understand nor what 
they be, that each lass has to be handled differently, but, bless 
you! grave or gay they’re all alike at bottom, an’ he ’et can manage 
one can manage t’ lot on ’em.’ 

He was going to enter into more detailed proof of his theory 
when he suddenly remembered he had only Molly for audience. 
‘ An’ they’re but poor things, t’ best on em,’ he added, fearing that 
she might fancy he still took an interest in women because he 
condescended to talk about them. — 
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‘Ye should ken if anybody,’ said Molly; ‘but it caps me ye 
could have had patience to bother wi’ three of ’em.’ 

She turned her head and looked at him; it was on the tip of 
her tongue to tell him some home-truths. 

‘But there,’ she thought to herself, ‘ he deceives hissell more 
than anyone. He thinks things over an’ over in’s mind till 
er cannot tell black fra white. It’s no use argyin’ wi’ him, an’ 
mebby he’d be none t’ better coompany for knowin’ himsell a fool, 
even if er’d sense to put two an’ two together.’ 

Neither then nor since did Geordie gain this finishing touch 
to his education. Once, indeed, a light seemed to break in upon 
him, for he Jaid a trembling hand on Molly’s shoulder and said 
she was a deal kinder to a troublesome old fellow than he de- 
served. But she was so frightened at this unusual humility that 
she put his feet into mustard-and-water and set a fire in his bed- 
room, telling Will that ‘if t? owd man were no better i t’ mornin’ 
he maun fetch t’ doctor to him.’ But she had the gratification of 
knowing that prompt measures had saved poor Geordie when he 
held forth to her, next day, upon the right treatment of teething 
infants. 

He was spared several years longer to moralise upon the fail- 
ings of younger generations, the one exception to modern de- 
pravity being found in Will’s second child, ‘a terbel smart lad, 
an’ t? varry patthern o’ what I was at t’ same age.’ And when 
the time came that he must sleep alongside of his three wives in 
Wrathe Churchyard, he was mourned more sincerely than many a 
wiser man. His sayings are more quoted up at Will’s than the 
Book of Proverbs, and in Molly’s kindly memory he has come to 
rank as a latter-day Solomon. 


CAROLINE MARRIAGE. 
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At the Sign of the Ship. 


N open-minded and learned historian lately asked for my 
opinion of Mr. Mallock’s recent article in the Pall Mall 
Magazime about frontispieces to old books bearing on the 
hypothesis that Bacon wrote the plays of Shakespeare. I have not 
seen the article, for I am passing weary of that absurd system. 
After giving the works of its adherents a fair trial, I have not 
found among them one who seemed to possess more than the merest 
smattering of knowledge of Elizabethan history and literature. 
Points which they take as proofs of Baconian ideas in Shakespeare, 
and phrases which they assume to be of Baconian origin, and 
knowledge which they conceive that only a Bacon could acquire, 
are all the common property of Elizabethan writers in general. 
The theorists either do not know this or they conceal their know- 
ledge, or some of them are utterly ignorant; while others, not so 
ignorant, are Jess candid. So they make out a case which, to the 
man in the street (who knows nothing about the whole conditions), 
may seem plausible, just as Mrs. Gallup and ‘ the Encyclopedias’ 
know nothing about a date easily and certainly ascertained. 


* * 
* 


Weary of the futile combat with ignorance and prejudice, and 
having given no special attention to Elizabethan engraved frontis- 
pieces, I did not think it necessary to read Mr. Mallock on them. 
But Mr. Greg has done so, and publishes the results of his 
examination in The Library (February, 1903).'| Thus there is an 
‘ornamental border’ on the frontispiece of Spenser’s poems of 1611, 
1617. Mr. Mallock notes that it also occurs in the sixth edition 
of Sidney’s Arcadia (1623) and in a book by Bedingfield. If any 
‘ Shaconian’ inferences are to be drawn from this frontispiece, we 
ought also to be told that it decorated the Arcadia of 1593, and 
was manifestly designed for that work, though it was used later 
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for other books, just as I used a frontispiece| ornament of about 
1550 for a book of my own about 1885. As far as-the emblems 
and decorations of the frontispiece had any*significance, that 
significance was intended for the Arcadia of 1593. It is one of 
the books that the craziest Gallupians have not yet \([ think) 
attributed to Bacon: an oversight. The block got into the hands 
of two or three printers or publishers, and was ‘used for, books in 
connection with which it had no meaning. On the work are a 
shepherd and an Amazon, armed. These, as Mr. Greg says, are the 
Musidorus and Pyrocles of Sidney’s Arcadia disguised as Dorus 
and Zelmane. On the top Mr. Mallock, it seems, finds ‘a hog 
with a halter’ (hog-hanged=Bacon). But any mortal can see that 
the thing is a crest, an heraldic crest, from the base on which, 
like other crests, it stands. There is no hog and no halter in the 
case; there is a porcupine (an heraldic porcupine) with a chain 
and a collar. Now ‘a porcupine, passant, quilled, collared, and 
chained or’ is a crest—the crest of Philip Sidney, Knight. His 
crest is in his book, and Bacon had no more to do with it than 
with the Cnossian inscriptions. To suppose that Bacon and the 
halter and ‘hang-hog’ have anything to do with Sidney’s crest 
is to give proof of the exhaustive ignorance essential to the 
Shaconian. A bear on the left, a lion on the right, act'as a kind 
of supporters tothe crest. Bear is for Dudley ; the lion, I suppose, 
for England. Hang-hog Bacon darkly claims Gallupian descent 
from Leicester and Elizabeth. But Sidney’s mother was the 
daughter of a Dudley, Duke of Northumberland ; and ‘the lion 
is the sinister supporter of the Sidney arms.’ It is Sidney all the 
way; Bacon is nowhere. Then we have a hog sniffing ata rose- 
bush ; the motto, Non tibi spiro (‘I, the rose, do not breathe for 
you, the hog’). Sidney means, of course, that he does-not write 
for low people, devoid of taste. ‘This Mr. Mallock interprets as 
Bacon’ (Hang-hog) ‘wistfully regarding the Tudor roses. and 
despairing of having his birth recognised.’ If this be a correct 
report of Mr. Mallock’s inference, it is one precisely suited to the 
intelligence of the Shaconians. One need not dwell on his inter- 
pretations of other frontispieces ; his ‘ cap of maintenance,’ which 
he might as well call a Glengarry bonnet or ‘a swart sombrero,’ 
and all the rest of it. Mr. Greg explodes the claims and the 
interpretations. You cannot prove that Bacon wrote The Fuéry 
Queen (as in Mrs. Gallup’s cypher he is made to say that he did) 
because an edition of The Faéry Queen has for frontispiece a cut 
executed for Sidney’s Arcadia, ‘Fleas are not lobsters, d—— 
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their souls,’ says the poet, with no unnecessary vehemence ; anda 
collared porcupine is not a hanged hog. 
* * 
* 

Mr. Cholmeley, in the same periodical, writes about boys’ 
libraries at schools. It is a theme that interests me. Boys, as 
far as my observation goes, read the wretched papers called Spicy 
Snapshots, and so forth; and they read, nobody can imagine why, 
the novels of the late Mr. Henty. Once I tried one of them; it 
was about Prince Charlie. It was ineffably dull, and clung closely 
to a much better book, Chambers’s History of the Rising of 1745. 
One would have expected boys to prefer either Waverley or 
history ‘neat’ in Chambers. Mr. Henty’s books must certainly 
have taught boys some history, and I understand that, to use a 
singular phrase of Mr. Stevenson’s, they are ‘as virginal as Billy, 
oh!’ But how or why boys can read them who cannot read Mr. 
Stevenson is a mystery of puerile psychology, for the books appear 
unreadable. Still, the first thing is to find some sort of book that 
a boy will read, and it is better to read Mr. Henty than nothing 
at all. 


* * 
* 

Were I a schoolmaster in possession of wealth, and about to 
found a library for boys, my corner-stone should be a large mass 
of the works of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle: The White Company, 
Micah Clarke, Brigadier Gerard (the best), and Sherlock Holmes. 
These do not frighten a boy away, as he certainly is frightened by 
the first five chapters of Waverley and the first chapter of Quentin 
Durward. To Thackeray I have noticed that boys not congenit- 
ally brainless take like ducks to water ; also to Pickwick, Nicholas 
Nickleby, David Copperfield. Mr. Cholmeley objects to bad 
translations of Dumas: no translation of Dumas is so bad as to 
choke a boy off The Three Musketeers and the sequels, and the 
Reine Margot cycle. What happy memories one has of them in 
translations !—bad perhaps, but who cared? Dumas was not a 
‘ stylist.’ Scott’s novels I would have, though perhaps English 
boys could not or would not read them. Poe’s tales I could not 
leave out, and his poetry might be smuggled in unbeknown. 
Mr. Fitchett’s books about fighting on sea and land I would have, 
and the British poets, on the off-chance of their being read now and 
then. You never know where a blessing may light. A gentle- 
man famous as a bat—‘ the champagne of cricket’ was his play— 
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told me that at school he was left alone with a headache and a 
Milton. He read Paradise Lost right through—for the story. 
I should have preferred Bohn’s crib to Homer—for the story. It 
appears that-boys are allowed to read translations of the classics 
now : I always did till I was seventeen. Boys‘ tend to use not 
the best translations, but the most literal.’ A. translation can 
hardly be too literal ; no translation in verse is worth the paper 
on which it is printed. As to Hobbes’s Thucydides, I tried it as 
a boy. Hobbes was a failure; his English seemed to bear no 
relation to the Greek. Thucydides was easier without Hobbes. 


* * 
* 


There are boys who read good books of all kinds, but they are a 
little flock. Atsome schools, both boys’ schools and girls’ schools, 
the pupils really have no time for reading. They are being 
crammed, not educated. They must be at their school-books or 
at play, or are herded to look on while other boys play. Only 
lads with a genius for truantry, and for neglecting their lessons, 
have time to read for themselves. Reading is superfluously dis- 
couraged, both at home and at school. Boys as incapable of 
mathematics as Macaulay or Sir William Hamilton are compelled 
to waste time in contemplating meaningless figures. Boys to 
whom the rose of Greece might say (like the other rose to the 
porker) Non tibi spiro, are compelled to waste time over Greek 
grammar. What boys appear devoted to is engineering in all its 
branches. They cannot all be engineers—the profession is over- 
crowded—but most of them contemplate wheels and pistons with 
enthusiastic delight, and that at a very early age. If there is a 
book called Lives of the Engimeers (as I think there is) it ought 


to be in school libraries. 
* * 


* 

The ‘ upper classes,’ or that segment of them which is or used 
to be called ‘ smart,’ may be ‘a poor lot, a poor lot, as ever I’ did 
not ‘see,’ to quote the pessimistic innkeeper in George Eliot. 
Mr. George Russell appears to have tabernacled with them, and 
in a manner at once edifying and ‘ spicy ’ he enlightens the middle 
classes about their deplorable proceedings. ‘ Idleness and fulness 
of bread’ seem to produce a great deal of vulgarity. For one, the 
chronicle of these matters does not allure me ; and of Mr. Russell’s 
For Better For Worse (reprinted newspaper articles apparently) 
I have read but one chapter. It deals with superstition. Mr. 
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Russell appears to be trés ferré on religion, to which superstition 
is a deadly and insidious foe. The word ‘superstition,’ of course, 
means any belief to which the person who uses it is not inclined. 
Mr. Bradshaw or Professor Huxley may have thought an ordinary 
High Church Anglican ‘ superstitious ’—I fear they did entertain 
that opinion. I, again, think people who consult ‘mediums’ 
superstitious ; and because I believe that a number of obscure 
topics and faculties deserve examination Mr. Russell may think me 
superstitious. We both may think the late M. Zola superstitious 
because he opened and shut certain drawers every night—for luck ; 
and entered a house with right or left foot foremost—for luck ; 
and made abstruse calculations about the number of a cab before 
he ventured into it—for luck; and soon. At least, I read all this 
about M. Zola in L’ Anthropologie, a serious periodical intended 


for specialists. 


* * 
* 


Thus ‘ superstition ’ varies in sense with the speaker, and Mr. 
Russell, for his part, takes up his parable against crystal-gazing, 
and ‘wraiths’ and ‘ ghosts’ and so forth. But the patriarchs 
and the circle of the Apostles believed in these things. Joseph, 
celebrated for his purity and administrative genius, had a cup 
wherein he divined. The circle of St. Peter, when he escaped 
from prison (in the very same way as the ‘ superstitious’ Scots and 
French, who were aided by St. Katherine of Fierbois), took the 
Apostle for what our version calls ‘his angel.’ That is what we 
call a ‘wraith,’ or what Mr. Myers calls a ‘phantasm of the 
living’; the Gaelic folk call it ‘the spirit of the living’; the 
Scandinavians term it a ‘fore-goer’; the Rev. Mr. Kirk styles it 
a ‘co-walker’ (1690). We are not told that St. Peter rebuked 
this faith as a ‘superstition, and I fail to see why Mr. Russell 
should chide a theory which the Saint and his chronicler left 
uncorrected. Of clairvoyance, again, there are examples enough 
in both the Old and New Testament. Mr. Russell, however, may 
think these documents superstitious, or take the old Protestant 
view that such occurrences were once common, but came to a 
dead-stop at some remote yet undefined period. It was after 
1680 a.p., for the Rev. Mr. Peden and other Protestant teachers 


were clairvoyant. 


* * 
7 


Either the Hebrews and early Christians and the Covenanters 
and the believers in the lives of the saints were superstitious, or 
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the profligate aristocrats who believe in the same phenomena 
are, so far, not. It may, of course, be said that they drop the 
essentials of faith, and only cling to the extreme skirts of belief. 
I have not heard their confessions, and am willing to admit that 
such horrible people, who stupefy themselves with liqueurs and 
tobacco all the livelong afternoon, are as silly as they are, in 
schoolboy language, ‘fuggy’ and ‘frousty.’ But though they 
believe, stupidly and on bad evidence, in this or that, it does not 
prove that this or that is all nonsense. A thing, a creed, may 
be true, though many of its devotees accept it blindly and 
without good grounds for their acceptance. 


* * 
a 


But while I cannot applaud Mr. Russell’s attitude and his 
apparent begging of the question, I can still less agree with the 
elderly lady who told him that in her time listeners to or tellers of 
‘ ghost stories’ were thought fit for Bedlam. Her time must have 
been short. If you read the memoirs and letters of the last two 
centuries, you will find in them plenty of what are called ‘ ghost 
stories ’—from Dr. Donne’s and Lady Fanshawe’s to Lord St. 
Vincent’s, the Warren Hastings tale, Lord Castlereagh’s, Lord 
Lyttelton’s, Tom Erskine’s, Lord Brougham’s, Miss Seward’s, 
Inverawe’s, ‘ Scott’s lot’; and then, within the next twenty years, 
you are in the full stream of D. D. Home’s circle, which was 
imperial, royal, and eminently aristocratic. Mr. Russell will thus 
perceive that ‘ ghost stories’ were always ‘in society,’ and that 
they did not merely appear in our disgracefully degenerate age. 
He may deny that the lords and other gentlemen whom I cite 
were ‘smart,’ but he will admit that Lord Lyttelton and Lady 
Mary Coke (who records his ghost story) were really in the 
smartest of possible sets, and Kings and Emperors are often in 
good society. I must infer that the sensible lady to whom he 
refers with approval was in her prime between 1832 and 1855, 
between the death of Scott and the advent of Home. For that 
halcyon period my memory does not serve me with memoirs and 
letters proving that ghost stories were in society, as Charlotte 
Bronté (who had a story of the sort rebuked by Mr. Russell) was 
not. A little research would probably fill up the gap and demon- 
strate that ‘ ghosts’ were ‘in,’ even at the remote period of Mr. 
Russell’s sensible lady. Mesmerism was well in at that very 
period, and the good old ghost stories of good old county families 
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floated through it, because they date further back. Scott in 
1822 knew the usual version of the Glamis story, and worked it 
into The Betrothed ; and the works of Mr. Augustus Hare (though 
scientifically valueless) may be consulted for stories earlier than, 
and living through, the apparent gap of the sensible twenty-five 
years. The collection of Mrs. Crowe may also be cited, The Night 
Side of Nature, a gruesome work injudiciously placed in my 
hands at a very early age. A Duke—no less—of my acquaintance 
interested himself in these matters during Mr. Russell’s brief age 
of reason. I do not think you could call him, socially, ‘ smart’ ; 
but he was a Cabinet Minister and ‘shook the Senate,’ if not 
‘ the field.’ 


* * 
” 


Enfin, I hope that I have proved, documents in hand, that 
one age is very like another in this as in other respects, and that 
ghost stories have always been more or less in society. There is 
a tale of a guest who came in to dinner so late that the party had 
sat down (to gorge horribly, for all that I know) without him. The 
lady next him said to the new-comer, whom she did not know, 
‘We were talking about ghosts ; do you believe in them ?’ 

‘I am Lord , he said ; and that was felt to be a sufficient 
answer. His ghosts had been in society long before Mr. Russell’s 
brief age of reason. Like Charley’s Aunt, they are ‘still run- 
ning ’—or walking. I do not deny that a more intelligent interest 
is now taken in such matters, especially by Fellows of the Royal 
Society ; and whether they are in society otherwise I leave to Mr. 
Russell. But this fact only makes him more indignant ; indeed, 
it is a new and therefore wicked and degenerate fact—a revival of 
what occurred during the profligate Restoration, when the 
Royal Society was founded, if I do not mistake. In short, there 
may be no harm in an interest or study per se, even ifit be taken 
up by persons like the heroine whom Mr, Russell, in a style of 
humour rather early Victorian (or even Georgian), calls ‘ Lady de 
Spook.’ Whatever such a person ‘took up,’ from religion to 
chemistry, would be handled with fatuous absurdity. But that 
would not be the fault of chemistry or religion. We middle 
classes who read the illustrated newspapers must not let Mr. 
Russell beguile us away from our meditative paths of logical 
reflection and historical research. Flutter forth, fashionable but 
ethical butterfly, to the gilded saloons of opulence and the 
fragrant boudoirs of the Ton. 





* - 
* 
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An advertisement of A New Student's Atlas of Modern 
History, by Dr. Reich, has reached me.' The worthy German has 
made, or somebody has made for him, ‘a very imbortant choke’ 
on the title-page : ‘ Hst locusim rebus.’ Jocus est extreme pawper ; 
we cannot honestly say Est jocus im rebus. Sumt res im locis 
would be as good a waggery as Est locus im rebus. However, the 
historian does want a map, and a good one. For example, I wish to 
know exactly where Auldearn is, but cannot find it in Bradshaw's 
Railway Guide, and doubt if it is in The Sportsman’s Guide to 
Scotland. One requires Dr. Reich’s atlas ; but what a pity it is 
that the Students Atlas of English History is not like those 
‘whose bones were made in England.’ We ought to be able to 
make our own historical maps, with lines representing movements, 
say of armies, not the modern Irish literary movement, which is 
of London. Dr. Reich’s is an excellent plan; he has a map of 
‘the geographical distribution of British genius.’ I know not if 
he colours the districts green for Celts, ‘England’s cruel red’ 
for English, yellow for Picts, and blue for Scandinavians. The 
difficulty is that even in Celtic-speaking regions Professor Rhys 
would add a wash of yellow for Picts, whoever they may have 
been ; and as the children of the Celtic renascence think all genius 
Celtic, they would colour the birthplaces of all eminent men and 
of the Miss Brontés in an emerald hue. However, it will be most 
interesting to see where men of genius have been copiously born ; 
probably they sprout best in Middlesex, that county having such 
a large pick of babies that some must turn out useful. Some of 
the maps are confessedly ‘rather complicated’ to look at, and no 
wonder—the movements of troops in the Great Rebellion being 
all up and down and round England, while the campaigns of 
Montrose must be inextricably scribbled over the country 
which he adorned, in and out plains, mountains, and rivers. 
Really, perhaps the only way to understand strategy, even in an 
amateur way, is to know the country itself. I do know the battle- 
field of Philiphaugh, because that came off on and about the 
cricket field of my native town ; but no two historians agree as to 
the details of the battle. Generals in those days merely wrote 
‘ We have beaten the crop-eared curs,’ or ‘The Lord hath showed 
Himself very gloriously for his people’; but they gave no details, 
and there were no newspaper men on the ground—in Scotland, at 


least. 
Macmillan & Co. 
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Dr. Reich rather sniffs at Wellington: ‘ Ney could have easily 
dispersed, if not routed, Wellington’s corps at Quatre Bras ’—the 
reason being that Ney, if he had done something which he did 
not do, would have had 44,000 French to 26,000 British. But 
our great-grandfathers undeniably had a way of standing stiff, 
even in face of superior numbers. However, Ney ‘ did not let him- 
self attack’ till 7 P.M. That was not the fault of our side. Again, 
it seems that Ney should not have let himself attack at all, but 
sent a large lot of his superior numbers to pitch into old Bliicher. 
Ney seems to have captained very badly, and Napoleon not much 
better. He was guilty of ‘ inexplicable slowness.’ Ifwe had been 
there, we might not find the slowness inexplicable. Things are 
never so easy as they seem to the critic in his comfortable study. 
Grouchy had ‘sufficiently clear orders.’ Grouchy did not find 
them pellucid, and perhaps that was not his fault. In fact, ‘ the 
mistake was not quite Grouchy’s; it was essentially Napoleon’s.’ 
Because Napoleon ought not to have relied ‘on Grouchy’s initia- 
tive or insight.’ Neither is needed to understand orders which 
are ‘sufficiently clear.’ ‘Wellington rightly abstained from 
attacking Napoleon on his retreat from Waterloo.’ Probably he 
did not because he could not; men and horses must have had 
enough. Our military criticisms are like pavilion criticism by 
ex-members of their college elevens. We see that Jones played 
back to a half-volley ; but had we been where Jones was, the ball, 
for some reason which we cannot know, might have seemed of 
another length. We know, or at least I surmise, that Charles I. 
should have attacked the Scots at Dunse ; but we have, what he 
had not, the letters written by the nervous Scots at the moment. 
However, all this easy criticism is easy reading too, and I mean 
to make myself master of Dr. Reich’s book, and try to see whether 
he understands the true inwardness of the battles of Kilsyth and 
Alford and the difficult topography of Aberdeen. There the battle 
seems to have been partly fought on the site of the present railway 
station, O’Gahan leading his Irish musketeers from the goods 
station, and routing Burleigh, who occupied the refreshment room 
and booking office. In fact, houses, railways, new plantations, the 
draining of marshes, and so forth, have deformed many old battle- 
sites beyond recognition, which adds to the pleasing uncertainty 
of military criticisms. 
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From Australia, beyond the Murrumbidgee, a friend writes 
that the drought and the hurricanes have altered the face of the 
country. ‘The weirdest things are happening ; the reappearance 
of long-buried blackfellows, their bodies, almost perfectly pre- 
served, being left bare by the blowing-away of the sand which 
covered them. All had evidently been killed in some great fight, 
for they had huge fractures in their skulls.’ This must have been in 
some battle long ago, for since we went to Australia native battles 
are affairs of spear-throwing and scurrying off; they do not ‘ come 
to the shock.’ These old blackfellows clearly did not eat enemies 
killed in war, as the more civilised Maoris were wont to do. 


ANDREW LANG. 
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